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Rumania  area  sown  for  1936  crojp_s  reported  as  follows,  with 
comparable  1935  figures  in  parentheses:     Spring  wheat  791,000  acres 
(756;000),   spring  rye.  22,000  (21,000),   spring  barley  4,065,000 
(3,890,000)  oats  2,039,000  acres  (1,970,000),     (International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  Rome,  May  7,  1935.) 

London  Colonial  wool  sales,    third  series  for  1936,  opened 
Hay  5*     Withdrawals  heavy.    Very  little  continental  "bidding  except 
for  South  American  wools.     Compared  with  prices  at  closing  of  pre-,  • 
ceding  series  on  March  24,  most  Australian  greasy  merinos  were  5  per- 
cent lower,    scoured  par  to  5  percent  lower.     Eine  greasy  crossbreds 
were  5  to  7.5  percent,   medium  7.5  to  10  percent  lower,   and  low  cross- 
breds unchanged.     Sest  slipes  were  ^ar  to  5  percent  and  faulties 
10  percent  lower.     Scoured  crossbreds  were  irregular,  mostly  10  per- 
cent lower.     All  qualities  of  South  American  wools  were  5  to  7.5  per 
cent  lower.     There  were  no  American  buyers.     Opening  rates  unchanged 
by  May  8  except  greasy  medium  crossbreds  were  5  to  7.5  percent  lower 
than  at  closing  of  preceding  series.     Yorkshire  furnishing  chief 
buyers.     Withdrawals  heavy  in  merinos,  noticeable  in  slipes. 
(Agricultural  Attache'  C.  C.  Taylor,   London,  May  5  and  8,  1936.) 

German  weekly  hog-killing  contingent,   effective  May  11,  1936, 
raised  from  80  percent  of  slaughter  during  similar  1935  periods  to 
90  percent.     (Agricultural  Commissioner  H.  E.  Reed,  Berlin,  May  8, 
1936 .  ) 


CORRECTION:     In  the  issue  of  May  4,   page  ol4,  next  to  last  paragraph, 
line  11,   figures  26,500,000  and  33,000,000  should  be  2,650,000  and 
3,300,000. 
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GRAINS 

The  Shanghai  reheat  market 

Flour  prices  at  Shanghai  declined  slightly  during  the  week  ended 
May  1,  because  of  reduced  "buying  activity,  according  to  a  radiogram  from 
the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Since  growing 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  current  wheat  crop  and  prices  of  foreign 
wheat  have  increased,  no  overseas  purchases  are  expected  during  May. 

Australian  wheat,  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  duty  and  landing  charges  in- 
cluded, was  quoted  at  97  cents  per  bushel,  prompt  shipment.  Domestic 
wheat  for  July  delivery  was  72  cents  per  bushel.     Domestic  flour,  spot 
delivery,  was  102  cents  per  bag  of  49  pounds,  July  delivery  90  cents; 
Australian  flour,   c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,  S3. 44  per  barrel  of  196  pounds.  Im- 
ports of  wheat  intc  China  during  March  amounted  to  284,000  bushels,  all 
of  which  came  from  Australia.     In  March  1935,  imports  totaled  31,237,000 
bushels,  of  which  26,039,000  eane  from  Australia,  3,042,000  from  Argentina, 
and  small  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Total  wheat  im- 
ports from  July  through  March  amounted  to  3,307,000  bushels  as  against 
7,982,000  bushels  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1934-35.     Imports  of 
flour  during  March  were  reported  as  follows,  with  1935  comparisons  in 
parentheses:    From  Australia  15,000  barrels  (15,000),  Canada  13,000  (9,000), 
United  States  3,000  (14,000),  Japan  2,000  (0),   total  34,000  barrels  (38,000). 
Total  flour  imports  for  July-March  1935-36  and  1934-35  were  322,000  and 
612,000  barrels,  respectively. 

Imports  of  flour  into  South  Manchuria  during  March  were  reported  by 
the  United  States  consul  at  Dairen  as  follows,  with  1935  comparisons  in 
parentheses;-  From  Japan  95,000  barrels  (254,000),  Australia  80,000  (193,000), 
total  176,000  barrels  (449,000).    The  flour  mills  of  North  Manchuria  are 
very  active  for  this  season  of  the  year,  according  to  the  United  States 
consul  at  Harbin,  and  flour  shipments  to  South  Manchuria  are  considerably 
above  those  of  recent  years.  ■ 


FEED  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  information 

The  winter  barley  acreage  for  the  1936  harvest  in  10  European 
countries  reporting  to  date  totals  7,815,000  acres,  which  is  a  decrease 
of  about  1  percent  from  the  7,926,000  acres  sown  the  preceding  year. 
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The  first  estimate  of  the  winter  acreage  in  Yugoslavia  is  613,000  acres 
compared  with  594,000  acres  a  year  ago,  while  the  winter  acreage  in 
Poland  is  placed  at  79,000  acres  against  93,000  acres  in  1935.     The  total 
"barley  area  sown  in  three  North  African  countries  amounts  to  7,155,000 
acres,  a  decrease  of  7  percent  from  the  1935  acreage  in  those  countries. 
The  "barley  acreage  in  Morocco  this  year  is  estimated  at  3,967,000  acres 
against  4,302,000  acres  in  1935. 

The  California  barley  crop  made  favorable  progress  in  April,  har- 
vesting is  expected  to  start  in  the  earliest  districts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  around  the  middle  of  May.    Prospects  suggest  at  least  an  average 
crop,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  crop  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  which 
amounted  to  36,642,000  bushels,  will  be  harvested. 

The  first  estimates  for  the  1936  oats  acreage  in  Spain  and  Morocco 
are  1,358,000  acres  and  31,000  acres,  respectively,   compared  with  1,848,000 
acres  and  70,000  acres  sown  in  1935. 

The  plan  for  corn  seedings  for  the  1936  harvest  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
7,431,000  acres,  according  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  about  12  percent  from  the  acreage  planned  in  1935. 

Harvesting  of  the  new  Argentine  corn  crop  has  been  under  Way  for 
nearly  a  month.    Weather  conditions  have  not  been  entirely  favorable,  ac- 
cording to  Agricultural  Attache  p.  0.  Nyhus  at  Buenos  Aires.     Rains  and 
high  humidity  restricted  early  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  crop. 
Future  prices  continue  to  fluctuate  slightly  above  the  minimum  established 
by  the  Government.     Imports  of  Argentine  corn  into  the  United  States  have 
been  largely  to  the  Pacific  Coast,   and  since  January  1  these  imports  have 
amounted  to  more  than  3  000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  800,000  bushels  per 
month.     This  reflects  in  part  the  small  1935  corn  crop  harvested  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt.    Unusually  small  crops  were  harvested  in 
Nebraska.,  Kansas,   and  Colorado.     Continued  imports  of  Argentine  corn  are 
anticipated  until  new-crop  corn  is  available  in  the  fall. 


MALTING  BARLEY 

Barley  market  dull  in  Great  Brit ain 

The  British  market  for  California  malting  barley  has  been  less 
active  recently,   according  to  a.  report  from  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C. 
Taylor  at  London.     British  beer  production  is  increasing  but  at  a  slower 
rate  than  last  year.     3rewers'!   requirements  for  spring  malting  have  been 
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covered,  and  trading  is  slow  at  prices  slightly  lower  than  last  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  selling  of  English  barley  is  practically  ended, 
competitive  imports  are  small,  and  new-crop  prospects  in  Great  Britain, 
Tunis,  and  Syria  are  unfavorable. 

The  spring  sowing  of  barley  in  England  and  Wales,  delayed  by  wet 
weather,  proceeded  rapidly  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  April. 
Fall-sown  barley  on  lowlands  has  suffered  from  an  excessively  wet  winter. 
The  delayed  planting  of  both  fall-  and  spring-sown  barley  is  unfavorable 
for  the  production  of  high  malting  quality. 

Some  increase  in  barley  acreage  may  result  from  the  failure  to 
get  the  expected  acreage  of  winter  wheat  planted,  especially  since  the 
more  attractive  wheat  prices  are  offset,  under  the  fixed-price  system,  by 
smaller  wheat  production  bounties.    Many  growers  are  also  anticipating 
higher  barley  duties  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  marketing  of  English  barley  almost  finished,  only  84,000 
bushels  were  sold  on  statutory  markets  during  the  week  ended  April  11, 
bringing  the  season's  total  to  22,448,000  bushels  compared  with  21,074,000 
and  21,535,000  bushels, .respectively,  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1934-35  and  1933-34.    During  the  past  3  years,  an  average  of  867,000 
bushels  was  sold  during  April,  May,  and  June.    Farm  stocks  on  April  1  were 
lower  than  in  any  of  the  past  10  years  with  the  exception  of  1934,  but  port 
stocks  were  considerably  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

A  record  proportion,  76  percent,  of  the  crop  of  England  and  Wales 
is  expected  to  be  sold  on  statutory  markets  this  year.    Last  year  64  per- 
cent was  sold  and  in  1933-34,  74  percent.    These  high  percentages  reflect 
the  effect  of  the  brewers1  agreement  in  April  1933  to  purchase  as  much 
home-grown  barley  as  possible.     In  the  3  years  preceding  1933  the  average 
percentage  reported  sold  was  55.     Imported  barley  is  now  being  more  largely 
used  for  feed. 

Most  buyers  have  covered  their  requirements  for  spring  malting. 
Barley  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  3  mouths  of  1936 
were  2,036,000  bushels,  bringing  the  total  since  July  1  to  6,587,000 
bushels,  compared  with  3,274,000  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  and  4,734,000  bushels  2  years  ago.     Imports  this  season  are  the 
highest  in  a  number  of  years. 

Competitive  imports  of  malting  barley  from  Chile,  Australia,  and 
the  Mediterranean  countries  have  been  unusually  small,  but  imports  of  feed- 
ing barley,  especially  from  Russia  and  Canada,  have  been  abnormally  large. 
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Chilian  samples  continue  to  "be  shown,   according  to  the  Brewers' 
Journal,  "but  trade  is  slow  and  choice  quality  scarce,     Supplies  of 
Australian  malting  "barley,  "both  Chevalier  and  Cape,   are  now  practically 
exhausted.     Australian  Cape  "barley  was  favorably  received  by  the  trade 
and  the. good  qualities  are  no  longer  obtainable.     Tunis  will  have  no 
exportable  .surplus ,  and  Cyprus  also  reports  poor  prospects  for  its  har- 
vest-next month.     Favorable  reports  from  Morocco  indicate  the  possibility 
of  some  exports  of  malting  barley  from  that  source  this  year. 

Stocks  of  barley  at  United  Kingdom  ports  on  April  1  were  about 
3,666,000  bushels  compared  with  2,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago.     Stocks  have 
declined  from  4,501,000  bushels  on  January  1.    Last  year  stocks  declined 
-  from  2,252,000  bushels  on  January  1  to  992,000  bushels  on  June  1  and  then 
increased  to  the  recent  high  f igure .     A  similar  seasonal  movement  may  be 
expected  this  year. 

California  barley  prices  declined  slightly  during  the  past  month. 
Chilian  barley  registered  the  sane  decline  while  Smyrna  barley  has  remained 
firm.     Transactions  have  been  few  and  current  quotations  are  largely  nomi- 
nal.    California  Superior  to  No.  1  is  24s.  6d.   (65  cents  per  "bushel  at 
current  rate  of  exchange)  and  general  purpose  brewing  25s.  to  32s.  per 
quarter  (66  to  85  cents  per  bushel).     A  year  ago  prices  were  about  level 
with  current  quotations  but  were  falling  steadily. 

Beer  is  the  principal  alcoholic  beverage  in  Great  Britain.     The  re- 
tail sales  of  beer  in  1935,  -according  to  the  Brewers'  Journal,  totaled 
$743,528,000,   spirits  $308,382,000,  wine  $107,546,000,   and  cider  $19,842,000. 
Beer  consumption,   981,317,000  United  States  gallons,  was  5  percent  greater 
than  in  1354,  wine  consumption  3.5  percent  greater  and  the  consumption  of 
spirits  about  the  same.     In  terms  of  absolute  alcohol,  78.5  percent  was 
consumed  as  beer  and  12.5  percent  as  spirits.     The  total  of  52,200,000 
United  States  gallons  (in  terms  of  alcohel)  is  to  be  compared  with 
101,425,000  United  States  gallons  consumed  in  1913.     The  recovery  in  con- 
sumption recorded  in  1935  probably  reflects,  in  part,   the  increase  in  em- 
ployment in  Greai  Britain. 

Beer  production  is  expanding  less  rapidly  than  a  year  ago.  Since 
October  1,  however,  beer  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
6,266,236  standard  barrels  which  is  2.1  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier  despite  a  big  drop  in  January.     If  this  rate  of  increase  is 
continued  throughout  the  remaining  7  months  of  the  brewing  year,  total  pro- 
duction will  be  about  22,000,000  bulk  barrels,   representing  about  26,693,000 
bushels  of  barley,  467,000  bushels  more  than  last  season.     About  7,000,000 
bushels  have  already  been  imported  from  the  United  States  since  July  1, 
177,000  bushels  from  Chile,   and  small  quantities  from  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, Australia,  and  other  malting  barley  countries.     British  malting  barley 
supplies  totaled  about  18,700,000  bushels. 
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The  quantity  of  "barley  of  domestic,  other  Empire,  and  foreign 
origin,  used  in  the  production  of  malt  in  1935  is  now  "being  investigated 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  guidance  in  deciding  whether  to  grant  increased 
tariff  protection.    Until  this  investigation  is  published  no  accurate 
estimate  of  the  national  composition  of  British  malting  requirements  can 
be  made . 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLES ,  AflD  HUTS 

United  States  extorts  of  apples  end  pears  increased 

Apple  and  pear  exports  from  the  United  States  from  July  1  through 
the. month  of  March  were  heavier  this  season  than  for  the  entire  1934-35 
season.    Exports  of  pears  have  practically  ceased  "but  another  500,000 
"bushels  of  apples  will  probably  move  into  export  channels  during  the  last 
3  months  of  the  current  season,  April  to  June. 

Total  exports  of  apples  from  July  1  to  March  31,  1935-36,  were 
11,068,165  bushels  compared  with  7,603,563  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  1934-35  season,  or  a  26  percent  increase.    Pear  exports  show 
an  increase  of  23  percent  as  compared  with  last  year,  or  2,457,583  bushels 
against  1,998,302  bushels  in  the  same  period  of  the  1934-35  season.  Ex- 
ports to  the  principal  markets  have  in  all  instances  been  heavier  than  dur- 
ing the  1954-35  season. 

England  and  France  expect  good  fruit  crons 

There  has  been  an  extremely  heavy  bloom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
in  England,  according  to  F.  A.  Motz,  Fruit  Specialist  at  London.  Some 
damage  to  plums  resulted  from  frost  in  the  Evesham  District  but  bloom 
prospects  continue  to  indicate  a  large  crop.    The  plum  and  strawberry  crops 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  summer  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit  imports.    Weather  conditions  in  England  at  present  arc  ideal  for  fruit 
crops . 

The  extent  of  a  frost  damage  to  fruit  in  France  resulting  from  the 
cold  weather  of  April  11  and  13  is  still  undetermined.    Unofficial  reports 
indicate  that  apple  trees  were  uninjured,  pears  damaged  to  a  moderate  extent 
and  stone  fruit  injured  in  some  localities.    An  average  pear  crop  is  expected, 
and  reports  indicate  that  stone  fruits  should  make  a  good  crop  if  no  further 
injury  occurs. 
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LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  WOOL 

British  cured  pork  quotas  revised 

The  cured-pork  quotas  granted  "by  the  British  Eoard  of  Trade  for 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  May  1  -  August  31,  1936 
as  announced  the  middle  of  April,  were  subsequently  revised  as  shown  in 
the  following  table,   according  to  advice  from  the  London  office  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  tabulation  supersedes  the  figures  for 
1936  appearing  on  page  467  of  the  issue  of  April  20.     The  revised  monthly 
quota  rate  is  about  3  percent  under  that  prevailing  during  the  comparable 
4  months  of  1935  but  is  7  percent  above  that  of  the  January- April  1936  pe 


riod. 


Total  cured-pork  allocations,  May  1  -  August  31, 
and  to  the  United  States,  January  1  -  August  31,  1936 


Total  allocation 

Allocation 

to  United 

States 

May  1  -  August  31,  1936 

January  1  - 

-  August  31 

,  1935 

Country 

Percent 

Alloca 

tions 

Month 

Alloca-i 

Imports 

tion  a/ 

Hundred- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

weight 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Denmark  

63.50 

1,151,546 

128,973 

January. . . 

3,877 

2,324 

Netherlands . . . 

9.50 

172,278 

19,295 

February. . 

3,642 

2,148 

Poland  

7.95 

144,170 

16,147 

March  

3,990 

2,597 

Sweden  

4.70 

85, 232 

9,546 

April  

3,862 

L  i  thuani  a .... . 

2,95 

53,497 

5,992 

May  

4,113 

Estonia  

.75 

13,600 

1,523 

June  

4,113 

Finland  

.40 

7,254 

812 

July  

4,113 

1 

Latvia  

.70 

12,695 

1,422 

Augus  t . . . . 

4,113 

U.S.S.R  

.85 

15,414 

1,726 

Argentina. .... 

.70 

12,695 

1 , 422 

United  States. 

b/  8.00 

145,077 

16 , 249 

Total  

100.00 

'1,813,458 

203 , 107 

a/  Quotas  have  been  adjusted  to  include  the  0.1  percent  of  the  total  allowed 
the  United  States  on  account  of  exports  of  American  pork  through  Canada,  but 
not  to  show  allowances  for  seasonal  United  States  ham  trade,  the  25,000  hun- 
dredweight rebate  given  Anerican  shippers  during  the  period  January-April, 
the  additional  1,644  hundredweights  granted  the  United  States  as  share  in 
the  extra  quota  for  the  period  January-March,  nor  the  redeemable  United  States 
under shipments  since  January  1.      b/  Plus  0.1  percent. 
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Denmark  to  regulate  domestic  bacon  markets 

Prices  of  Danish  "bacon  in  domestic  markets  have  come  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  according  to  a  report  from  S. 
G.jessing,  American  Vice  Consul  at  Copenhagen.    A  law  effective  April  ?, 
1936,  empowers  the  Minister,  under  certain  conditions,  to  prevent  the 
development  of  excessive  domestic  prices  in  connection  with  the  plan  to 
control  hog  marketing  which  has  "been  in  effect  since  February  1933. 
Danish  retail  bacon  prices  have  advanced  steadily  during  the  past  two 
years  and  are  now  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  export  prices.     The  new 
measure  is  the  first  Danish  Government  effort  to  control  directly  the 
domestic  sale  of  an  agricultural  product.     The  new  law,  which  is  to 
operate  until  August  31,  1937,  also  provides  special  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pork  for  relief  purposes,  the  money  to  be  provided  by  a  special 
income  tax.     It  is  anticipated  that  regulations  issued  under  the  new  law 
will  not  affect  the  present  Danish  system  of  issuing  cards  to  control  the 
number  of  hogs  that  may  be  marketed  for  export. 

Australian  wool  sales  open 

The  Sydney,  Australia,  wool  sales  opened  May  4  with  a  ^miscellaneous 
selection,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor 
at  London.     Competition  was  good.    The  chief  buyers  were  from -Japan.  As 
compared  with  the  preceding  series  of  sales,  prices  were  very  firm  for 
greasy  merinos,  comebacks,  and  fine  crossbreds.    Medium  and  coarse  cross- 
breds  were  5  percent  lower. 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  DURING  JULY-MARCH,  1935-36 

The  volume  index  of  United.  States  exports  of  agricultural  products 
during  the  month  of  March  1936,.  after  being  adjusted  for  sea.sonal  varia- 
tions, stood  at  52  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average.     This  was  a  decline 
in  comparison  with  the  6  preceding  months  but  a  gain  over  March  a  year 
earlier,  when  the  index  was  46.-  The  average  index  for  the  9  months  ended 
March  31,  1936,  however,  was  62  as  compared  with  55  for  the  sa.me  period 
last  sea.son,  which  represents  a  gain  of  12  percent  in  volume.     Exports  of 
cotton,  fruits,  grains,  and  lard  showed  some  improvement  over  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  also  over  those,  for  March  of  last  year.    E-ports  of  lea.f 
tobacco  exceeded  those  for  March  1935  by  a  very  small  margin.    The  index 
for  cured  pork  was  9,  a  low  record  for  March. 
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During  the  9  months  ended  March  31,  1935,  exports  of  farm  products 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $637,778,000,  a  gain  of  16  percent 
over  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  when  the  export  value  amounted 
to  $549,358,000.     During  this  same  period,  the  volume  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports increased  12  percent.    Cotton  ma.de  up  51  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
port value,  unmanufactured  tohacco  20  percent  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  over 
12  percent. 

Exports  of  lint  cotton,  which  amounted  to  4,068,000  Dales  with  a 
value  of  $264,305,000  during  the  July-March  period  of  1934-35,  rose  to 
5,351,000  "bales  valued  at  $328,277,000  dur  ing  the  corresponding  period 
of  1935-36.     This  represented  a  gain  of  32  xoercent  in  volume  and  24  per- 
cent in  value.    Japan  again  ranked  first  as  an  outlet  for  American  cotton, 
taking  1,332,000  "bales,  approximately  the  same  as  during  July-March  of 
1934-35.    With  the  exception  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  all  European 
countries  have  token  more  United  States  cotton  so  far  this  season  than 
last.    Exports  to  China  and  British  India  fell  off. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  tobacco  amounted  to  286,609,000  pounds 
valued  at  $115,728,000  in  comparison  with  the  223,261,000  pounds  valued 
at  $97,761,000  sent  to  foreign .markets  during  July-March  of  1934-35,  a 
gain  of  28  percent  in  volume  and  18  percent  in  value.    Maryland  and  Ohio 
export,  one  sucker,  black  fat,  wateroaler ,  dark  African,  and  perique 
showed  small  gains  over  the  corresponding  period  last  season  but  exports 
of  all  other  types  fell  off. 

Eruits  made  a  good  showing  with  all  kinds  of  fresh,  dried,  and 
canned  fruits  sharing  in  the  upturn.    More  barley  and  rice  were  exported 
this  season  than  last,  but  wheat,  flour,  meats,  animal  fats  and  oils  were 
much  under  those  of  last  season. 


UNITED  STATES:     Index  numbers  of  the  volume  of  agricultural  exports, 
adjusted  for  seasonal  variation,  March  1936,  with  comparisons 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  official  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    July  1909  -  June  1914  =  100. 
For  detailed  figures  on  exports,  see  page  564.     a/  Includes  stems,  trim- 
mings, etc.     b/  Includes  bacon,  hams,   shoulders,  and  sides. 
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Overruling  Ia~st  year's  report  of  the  Greene  Committee,  which 
re  coram  en  led  that  the  sugar-beet  production  subsidy  he  discontinued,  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  1C  adopted  the  second  reading,  and  on 
April  7  the  third  reading,  of  the  Sugar  Industry  (Reorganization)  Bill. 
Final  approval  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  expected  by  mid-May.    With  some 
modification  and  amplification  the  bill  is  the  same  plan  that  was  out- 
lined last  July.     (See  "Poreign  Crops  and Jflarkets" ,  November  11,  1935, 
page  664 . ) 

It  authorizes  the  continuance  of  the  subsidy  to  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories in  Great  Britain  but  at  a  reduced  rate  and  on  a  limited  output. 
The  procedure  for  the  determination  of  the  subsidy  rate  in  any  year  is 
prescribed. 

Prom  1925  to  1934  the  prescribed  subsidy  rate  was  gradually  re- 
duced from  19s.  6d.  ($4.91)  to  6s.  Sd.  ($1.64)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  of 
white  sugar  produced  in  British  beet-sugar  factories.     In  1935  the  rate 
was  5s.  ($1*23)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds,  adjusted  for  any  variation  of  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  from  the  basic  price  of  4s.  6d.   ($1.10)  per  cwt.,  plus 
appropriate  allowance  for  capital  invested  in  the  factories.     The  new 
bill  appropriates  L555,00G  ($2,756,000)  for  depreciation  and  interest, 
bringing  the  adjusted  rate  for  1935  to  approximately  5s.  8d.  ($1.41)  as 
compared  with  the  adjusted  rat-  of  7s.  3d.  ($1.80)  in  1934. 

In  1936  the  prescribed  subsidy  rate  before  adjustment  will  be 
5s.  3d.  ($1.30)  per  cwt.  of  white  su~ar.     In  future  years  the  rate  will 
be  fixed  by  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  factories  and  any  possible  increase  in  operating  efficiency. 

Basis  for  determining  rate  of  subsidy 

In  any  year  the  actual  or  "effective"  rate  of  subsidy  will  be 
determined  by  making  certain  adjustments  in  the  prescribed  rate  to 
eliminate  the  financial  risk  arising  from  any  deviation  from  the  follow- 
ing set  of  standard  conditions: 

(l)  Duty  advantage,  i.e.,  the  excess  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar  over  the  excise  tax  on  domestic  beet  sugar*    The  adjustment  is 
O.ld.  increase  or  decrease  in  subsidy  for  O.ld.  decrease  or  increase  in 
duty  advantage  as  calculated  weekly  during  the  factory-operating  season. 
The  duty  is  taken  as  Ss.  9.5d.   ($2.18)  per  cwt.  of  sugar  exceeding  98° 
but  not  exceeding  99°  polarization  and  as  9s.  4d.  ($2.32)  for  sugar  ex- 
ceeding 99°  unless  changed  prior  to  the  fixing  of  the  prescribed  rate. 


a/  Prom  a  report  from  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor  at  London 
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(2)  Weekly  average  price  of  raw  sugar.  The  same  adjustment  is 
made  with  reference  to  a  basic  price  which,  for  1936,  will  be  4s.  6d. 
($1.12)  per  cwt . 

(3)  Output.    The  subsidy  rate  is  increased  Id.  if  the  output  is 
7.5  but  less  than  15  percent  below  560,000  long  tons  (White  sugar  equiva- 
lent) and  2d.  if  the  shortfall  is  15  percent  or  more.    No  subsidy  is 
paid  on  any  output  in  excess  of  560,000  tons.     This  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  average  rate  of  subsidy. 

(4)  Maximum  quota  income.    This  refers  to  the  agreement  between 
the  factories  and  the  refineries  whereby  equities  in  the  refining  margin 
(the  difference  between  the  price  of  raw  sugar  ex-duty  and  white  sugar 
duty-paid)  are  assigned  to  the  factories  and  made  transferable  for  value 
to  the  refineries.     (See  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets" ,  November  11,  1935, 
p.  665.)     The  subsidy  is  to  be  increased  or  decreased  by  an  appropriate 
percentage  of  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  the  actual  income  as  compared 
with  the  estimate  of  this  income  used  in  determining  the  prescribed  rate'. 
The  intent  is  to  offset  any  loss  to  the  factories  arising  from  an  over- 
estimate of  this  income. 

Requisities  in  qualifying  for  the  subsidy 

To  qualify  for  the  subsidy  the  fact-ories  must  observe  certain 
conditions.     They  must  pay  specified  minimum  prices  for  their  beets; 
must  comply  with  approved  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  production' 
and  marketing  of  white  sugar;  must  use  only  British  machinery;  and  must 
pay  specified  minimum  wages. 

Minimum  price  to  beet  growers 

The  minimum  price  to  be  paid  for  the  1936  crop  of  beets  properly 
topped  and  washed  is  to  be  36s.   ($8.94)  per  long  ton  of  2240  pounds  at 
five  factories,  and  35s.   ($8.59)  at  12  factories.     For  the  one  factory  in 
Scotland  it  will  be  34s.   ($8.44)  at  the  grower's  railway  station  for 
beets  not  exceeding  15  percent  tare.     These  prices  relate  to  beets  of 
15.5  percent  sugar  content.    An  addition  or  deduction  of  3d.  is  made  for 
each  0.1  percent  variation  in  sugar  content. 

The  minimum  prices  may  be  reduced,  as  provided  in  the  contracts, 
if  the  output  exceeds  560,000  long  tons  (white  sugar  equivalent).  They 
will  be  increased  if  adverse  farming  conditions  cause  an  output  less  than 
this  figure.     The  amount  of  this  supplementary  payment  will  be  calculated 
so  as  to  give  the  growers  one-half  of  the  Government's  saving  in  the  cost 
of  the  subsidy  arising  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  subsidized 
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(after  alleging  for  its  effect  on  "maximum  quota  income" ),  bat  the 
supplementary  payment  cannot  exceed  Is.  per  ton  of  "beets  of  15.5  per- 
cent sugar  content. 

Beet  acreage  and  -production  control  provided  for 

The  maximum  acreage  of  sugar  "beets  for  which  the  factories  may 
contract  will  be  fixed  annually  at  a  f igare  calculated  to  produce  no 
more  than  560,000  long  tons  of  white  sugar.     The  limitation  on  the  de- 
livery of  heats  by  any  person  will  be  accompli shed  either  by  limiting 
the  quantity  to  be  sold  by  any  person  or  by  limiting  the  quantity  to  be 
bought  by  the  factories  from  any  person.     Growers  have  been  asked  to 
state  the  acreage  of  beets  they  wish  to  grow  but  the  contract  acreage 
will  be  subsequently  determined  and  entered  on  the  contract.  Growers 
must  contract  not  to  grow  beets  in  1936  on  land  used  for  this  crop  in 
1935. 

Joint  control  by  Government,  growers,  and  factories 

The  new  bill  creates  a  three-cornered  mechanism  of  control,  repre- 
senting the  Government,  the  growers,  and  the  factories.    A  permanent  Sugar 
Commission  composed  of  disinterested  members  is  created  to  watch  over  the 
industry  and  to  advise  the  Government.     A  Sagar  Beet  Marketing  Board,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  growers,  is  authorized.     The  British  Sugar 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  now  "being  formed,  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  15  compa- 
nies that  operate  all  of  the  13  factories,  including  the  one  in  Scotland. 
The  terms  of  the  contracts  between  the  factories  and  the  growers  will  be 
determined  "by  agreement  between  the  board  and  the  corporation  after  con- 
sultation with  the  commission. 

Soecial  incentive  for  efficiency  in  sugar  factories 

The  corporation  of  sugar-beet  factories  is  being  completed  without 
recourse  to  the  compulsory  powers  contained  in  the  bill.  Capitalization 
at  L5, 000, 000  represents  depreciated  replacement  value  of  factories  origi- 
nally costing  L9, 400, 000.    The  original  companies  also  pay  £750,000  for 
working  capital  debentures  guaranteed  by  the  Government.     The  subsidy 
rates  are  designed  to  provide  a  return  of  4  percent  after  depreciation 
charges.    As  an  efficiency  incentive,  part  of  any  economies  effected 
(other  than  on  items  for  which  the  corporation  is  not  responsible)  will 
be  permitted  to  augment  the  4—  percent  return. 

The  share  of  the  savings  to  be  retained  by  the  corporation  will 
decline  in  future  years  bat  the  bigger  the  saving  the  more  gradual  the 
decline.    Assuming  economies  rising  to  L300,000  per  year  and  averaging 
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L235,000  per  year  during  the  next  10  years,  the  corporation's  share  would 
average  32  percent  and  would  mean  an  extra  1.5  percent  on  the  capital. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Government's  share  would  "be  83.75  percent, 
representing  a  reduction  of  £,250,000  in  the  cost  of  the  subsidy.  Divi- 
dends may  not  exceed  7  percent  without  the  approval  of  the  Government 
and  the  question  will  he  reconsidered  if  earnings  fall  below  4  percent. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  provide  for  the  working  relationship 
between  the  factories  and  the  refineries,  a  program  of  research  and  educa- 
tion to  be  financed  by  growers  and  the  industry,  and  for  the  registration 
and  licensing  of  refiners. 

If  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  maintained  throughout  1936  at  5s.  per 
cwt .  and  if  no  other  variation  takes  place  in  the  other  standard  condi- 
tions,  the  "effective"  subsidy  rate  will  be  4s.  9d.  instead  of  5s.  3d.  per 
cwt.  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be  £2,750,000. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  to  the  end  of  January  this  season 
(in  short  tons)  was  545,742  of  which  252,943  was  white  and  the  balance 
raw.    Last  season  to  the  end  of  January  the  figures  were  676,381  and 
266,421,  respectively.     The  total  for  the  season  without  conversion  to 
white  equivalent  is  provisionally  estimated  at  545,798  tons  from 
3,808,000  tons  of  beets  (374,600  acres)  compared  with  688,574  tons  from 
4,586,072  tons  of  beets  (403,884  acres)  in  1934-35.     The  smaller  output 
was  the  combined  result  of  smaller  acreage,  lower  yield,   and  lower  sugar 
content  of  the  beets.     (For  earlier  figures  see  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets", 
February  25,  1935,  p.  210.) 


FRANCE  RENEWS  BUTTER  EXPORT  SUBSIDY 

An  export  subsidy  to  support  the  French  butter  market  during  the 
current  season  of  heavy  milk  production  became  effective  April  26,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  1.  D.  Mallory  at  Paris. 
The  announced  subsidy,  which  is  subject  to  change,  was  equivalent  to  about 
21  cents  per  pound.     In  1935,  France  exported  2,977,000  pounds  of  butter, 
of  which  1,906,000  pounds  were  shipped  under  subsidy.     Only  about  500  pounds 
of  French  butter  has  been  received  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  3  years. 
The  1935  subsidy  period  extended  from  July  25  to  November  22.     Because  of 
limited  cold  storage  facilities,  prices  of  French  dairy  products  are  in- 
fluenced materially  by  seasonal  fluctuations  in  milk  production.  Despite 
the  necessity  of  importing  butter  in  the  winter  months,  therefore,  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  give  support  to  the  butter  market  during  the  period  of 
flush  production.     It  is  planned  to  place  somewhat  more  butter  than  usual 
in  cold  storage  this  year.     The  quantity  which  can  be  so  handled,  however, 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  national  output. 
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Germany's  resort  to  a  policy  of  maximum  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  under  the  National  Socialist  regime  has  had  repercussions 
throughout  the  world.     These  have  affected  the  United  States  probably 
more  than  any  other  country,  "but  there  are  few  large  exporters  of  foods, 
feedstuffs,  or  agricultural  raw  materials  which  have  not  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  German  policies  in  some  degree. 

The  first  compelling  fact  about  Germany's  agricultural  trade  is 
that  the  net  imports  of  foodstuffs,  feedstuffs,  and  raw  materials,  other, 
than  forest  products,  have  dropped  from  a  value  of  some  seven  "billion 
reichsmarks  annually  in  the  pre-depression  years  to  "but  slightly  above 
two  billion  reichsmarks  in  1933,  1934,  and  1935.     This  phenomenal  decline 
of  approximately  70  percent  is  revealed  on  closer  examination,  however, 
as  chiefly  a  matter  of  greatly  reduced  world  prices;  it  is  only  in  part 
the  result  cf  the  much  mooted  German  curtailment  of  imports. 

The  German  trade  figures  show,  in  fact,  that  the  volume  of  imports 
of  agricultural  raw  materials  and  of  those  foodstuffs  and  feedstuffs  not 
domestically  produced,  b/  i.e.,  those  products  for  which  Germany  is  almost 
exclusively  dependent  upon  i;.Tports,  has  been  fully  maintained  throughout 
the  depression  years.    Decreases  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  imports 
have  been  very  largely  confined,  through  1935,  to  those  classes  of  food 
products  and  feedstuffs  which  are  produced  in  Germany  and  the  output  of 
which  Germany  is  striving  to  increase.     This,  group  of  home-grown  products, 
cj  i.e.,  breadstuffs,  feedstuffs,  livestock  and  poultry  products,  bulks 
large  in  trade,  yet  constitutes  roughly  only  a  third  of  the  total  agricul- 
tural imports. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Germany  has  been  importing  in  the  past  5  years 
(1931-1935),  on  the  average,  only  about  18  percent  less,  in  volume,  of  all 
agricultural  products  than  just  prior  to  ^he  depression  period,  tut  for  this 
82  percent  cf  former  volume  has  had  to  pay  out,  in  reichsmarks,  only  about 
one-third  of  what  was  formerly  paid  for  agricultural  imports.     Of  agricul- 
tural raw  materials,  Germany  imported  in  1933  and  1934  an  even  larger 
volume  than  in  1929  (in  1935  an  equal  one),  but  paid  out  only  40  percent 
as  much  for  them  as  in  1929.     In  the  same  way,  imports  in  1933  and  1934  of 
foods  and  feedstuffs  not  domestically  produced' were  fully  equal  in  volume 
to  those  of  1929,  but  were  valued  at  only  40  percent  as  much.     On  the  other 
hand,  imports  of  those  kinds  of  foods  and  feedstuffs  which  are  produced 
at  home  have  now  dropped  to  around  one-half -the  pre-depression  volume,  and 
Germany's  total  outlay  for  such  products  is  running  but  20  to  25  percent 
of  former  figures. 

a/  Prepared  by  Loyd  V.  Steere,  Agricultural  Attache,  Berlin. 

b/  Frequently  referred  t*s  in  this  report  as  non-domestic  products. 

c/  Frequently  referred  to  in  this  report  as  domestic  products. 
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In  1955,  Germany  maintained  expenditures  for  agricultural  imports, 
but  a  certain  decline  in  volume  was  evident  in  all  the  major  groups  men- 
tioned above.     The  volume  of  index  for  imports  of  foods  and  feeds,  do- 
mestically produced,  fell  only  4  percent,  but  that  for  products  not  domes- 
tically produced  fell  6,  and  "hat  for  raw  materials  10  points.     This  was 
probably  due  to  higher  prices  coupled  with  limited  foreign  exchange  sup- 
plies.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  volume  of  all  the  non-domestic 
imports  in  1935  still  compared  favorably  with  the  pre-depression  takings. 


GERMANY:    Net  imports  of  agricultural  products,  1927-1935 
( In  billions  of  reichsmarks) 


Item 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930.1931 

1932 

1933:  1934 

1935 

Poods  and  feedstuffs 

Domestically  produced  

Not  domestically  produced. 
Raw  materials  a/   

Poods  end  feedstuffs 

Domestically  produced  

Not  domestically  produced. 

Actual  value 

3.53 
1.42 

2.33 

3.13. 
1.64 
2.17 

2  .  65 
1.71 
2.05 

1.95 
1.49 
1.47 

1.15 

1.07 
.93 

.93;  .61 
.85;  .73 
,75!  .73 

.67 
.64 
.85 

.66 

.62 
.89 

7.28 

6.99 

6.41 

4.91 

3.15 

2.53|2.12 

2.16 

2.17 

Value  on  basis  of  1928  import  prices  b/ 

3.7 
1.5 

3.2 
1.6 

2.7 
1.7 

2.0 

2.3 
1.8 
1.3 

1.7 
1.7 
1  .7 

1.9 
1.8 
1.9 

:  1.3 
:  1.7 
:  2.1 

1.5 
1.7 
2.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Total   

Foods  end  feedstuffs 

Not  domestically  produced. 
Raw  materials  a/  

6.4 

±j  *  9 

5.1 

5.6 

5.1 

5.4 

5.0 

Index  numb  t 

srs  of  volume  c/ 

137 

88 

118 

94 

100 
100 
100 

85 
106 
90 

63' 
100 
85 

70 
106 
95 

48 
100 
105 

56 
100 
110 

52. 

94 
100 

100 

92 

80 

83 

80 

84 

73 

Compiled  in  Porlin  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  statistics  of 
Institute  fur  Konjankturforschung.    Because  of  currency  fluctuations  con- 
v3rsions  to  United  States  currency  not  made. 

aj  Includes  textile  materials,  hides  and  skins,  animal  and  fish  fats  and 
oils  for  commercial  use,  casings,  etc.,  1927  and  1928  locking,     b/  Price 
movements  eliminated  by  valuing  quantity  at  1928  average  import  value. 
For  raw  materials,  1929  average  values  ured  but  average,  values  for  both 
1928  and  1929  closely  comparable.     c/  1921  =  100. 
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It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  greatest  changes  which 
have  appeared  in  Germany's  agricultural  trade  have  resulted  from  price 
changes,  the  "burden  of  which  has  fallen  on  the  exporting  countries,  and 
the  benefits  of  which  have  accrued  to  go  many,  as  to  importers  generally. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  doubtless  a  direct  relationship  "between  the 
low  prices  and  the  ability  of  Germany  to  maintain  the  volume  of  agricul- 
tural imports  under  the  conditions  faced  in  recent  years.     Conversely,  it 
appears  than  an  advance  in  price  of  imported  products,  particularly  raw 
materials,  may,  under  present  conditions  of  German  trade,  affect  the 
ability  to  maintain  even  the  present  volume  of  imports.     This  influence 
is,  in  fact,   suggested  "by  the  development  of  raw  material  imports  in  1935. 

Imports  of  leading  foods  and  f eedstuf f s 

Germany's  efforts  to  achieve  greater  agricultural  self-sufficiency 
date  from  the  first  years  of  the  depression  and  "became  evident  first  of 
all  in  reduced  imports  of  cereals.     This  was  followed  soon  "by  reduced  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources  for  dairy  and  poultry  products,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  etc.,  partly  because  of  increased  home  production  and  partly 
through  reduced  demand.    Finally,  in  1933,  came  the  new  phase  of  maximum 
self-sufficiency  which  with  few  exceptions,  has  brought  a  downward  trend 
of  imports  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  major  food  and  feed  products  which 
are,  or  can  be,  produced  domestically  in  quantities  great  enough  to  cover 
the  bulk  of  home  requirements. 

Thus,  German  imports  of  wheat  dropped  from  about  2,700,000  short 
tons  in  1928  to  only  175,000  in  1935,  and  wheat  flour  from  42,400  tons  to 
a  mere  3,000.    Feed  barley  imports  fell  from  1,900,000  tons  in  1928  to 
127,000  in  1935;  butter  and  eggs  were  down  from  140,000  and  195,000  tons, 
respectively,  in  1923  to  80,000  and  70,000  tons  in  1935,  and  lard  from 
95,000  to  33,000  tons.     Imports  of  fresh  vegetables  took  a  similar  course, 
or  from  over  555,000  tons  in  1923  to  around  only  290,000  in  1935.  These 
are  all,  it  will  be  noted,  developments  of  some  years'   duration,  and  seem 
to  have  a  certain  degree  of  permanency.     In  1935,  for  the  first  time, 
there  was  also  a  sharp  drop  in  apple  imports,  despite  small  home  crops. 
This  was  due  to  severe  trade  restrictions.     See  table,  page  554. 

The  record  with  respect  to  individual  foodstuffs  and  feedstuffs  of 
the  non-domestic  type  is  quite  different.     Such  important  and  typical  items 
as  subtropical  fruits  totaled  585,000  short  tons  in  1935  as  compared  with 
550,000  in  1928  and  1929.     Rice  imports  were  165,000  tons  in  1935,  against 
180,000  tons  in  1923  and  155,000  in  1929.     Coffee  continued  to  come  in  in 
undiminished  volume.     Raisin  imports  rose  to  60,000  tons  against  40,000 
in  1923  and  1929.    Prune  imports  were  well  maintained  throughout  the 
depression  but  dropped  sharply  in  1935.     The  large  and  highly  important 
takings  of  oilseeds,  etc.,  were  well  sustained  until  1935.    Even  the  large 
decline  which  then  occurred  was  considerably  offset,  from  a  fat-supply 
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standpoint,  by  greatly  increased  imports  of  whale  oil,   and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  restore  oilseed  imports  which  have  been  curtailed  largely 
because  of  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  rather  than  from  a  political  or 
policy  standpoint.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Germany 
has  now  become  a  small  importer  of  corn,  with  only  310,000  tons  in 
1935  against  1,415,000  in  1928.     While  a  non-domestic  product,  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  competitive  domestic  feedstuffs.     See  table,  page  555. 

Imports  of  leading  agricultural  .raw  materials 

Imports  of  the  chief  raw  materials  as  a  group  were  well  maintained 
during  the  depression  years.     While  the  volume  of  1935  imports  generally 
has  shown  some  recession  from  1933  and  1934  levels,   it  is  important  to 
note  that  total  imports  in  1935  of  calf  skins  and  cattle  hides  and  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  jute  were  on  a  par  with  average  imports  in  1928-1929;  skins 
and  hides  were  133,000  tons  in  1935  against  an  average  of  -134,000  tons  in 
1928-1929  and  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  together  about  270,000  tons  in  both 
periods.     The  1935  figures  of  340,000  tons  for  raw  cotton  and  of  135,000 
tons  for  wool  imported,  however,  compare  less  favorably  with  the  average 
1928-1929  takings  of  430,000  tons  for  cotton,  and  of  185,000  tons  for  wool. 
This  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  increased  production  of  rayon  and  staple 
fiber.     See  table,  page  555. 

Imports  of  products  of  primary  importance  to  the  United  States . 

Of  the  six  farm  products  which  it  seems  proper  to  speak  of  as  of 
primary  importance  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  cotton,  lard,  to- 
bacco, apples,  prunes,  and  raisins,  three  (cotton,  prunes,  and  raisins)  are 
in  those  categories  of  non-domestic  products  of  which  Germany  has  generally 
maintained  the  volume  of  total  imports  throughout  the  depression,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  in  1935.     Generally  speaking,  these  products  have  possessed 
something  of  a  preferred  position  in  German  trade.  ■  Special  conditions,  how- 
ever, have  militated  against  certain  countries  as  sources  of  supply,  and 
this  has  been  particularly  the  case  for  the  United  States. 

The  other  three  products,  lard,  tobacco,  and  apples,  fall  under  the 
class  of  domestically  produced  items  in  which  Germany  has  set  out  to  achieve 
greater  self-sufficiency.     Imports  of  these  products  have  been  reduced;  lard 
heavily  in  1934  and  1935,  apples  sharply  in  1935,  and  tobacco  on  the  whole 
moderately.     Here  again,  American  trade,  especially  in  lard,  has  suffered 
from  arbitrary  restrictions  more  than  have  other  sources  of  supply.  General- 
ly speaking,  however,  it  would  appear  that  none"  of  these  products  lend  them- 
selves, in  the  long  run,  as  readily  to  the  attainment  of  self-sufficiency 
under  German  conditions  as  do  some  other  products.     High  production  costs 
and  the  limits  of  the  demand  for  pork  hamper  increased  production  of  lard, 
as  such.     Considerations  of  type  and  quality  limit  the  possibility  of 
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ultimate  expansion  in  tobacco.     Much  time  and  effort  will  "be  required  to 
expand  apple  production,  and  considerable  imports  nay  "be  needed  for  years 
to  come  if  consumption  is  to  "be  maintained.     See  table,  page  555. 

Imports  of  products  of  secondary  importance  to  the  United  States 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  depression  in  1930,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  a  substantial  export  business  to  Germany  in  a  variety 
of  farm  products  which  have  since  become  of  little,  and  at  best  of  second- 
ary, importance  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.     Chief  among  them 
were  wheat,  wheat  flour,  feed  barley,  rice,  minor  dried  f raits,  pears,  pork, 
and  occasionally  rye  and  corn.     This  trade  has  virtually  disappeared,  except 
for  small  quantities  of  minor  fruits  and  rice.     The  disappearance  of  the 
trade  in  cereals  reflects  Germany's  achievement  of  a  high  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  grain  production  and  has  the  appearance  of  permanency,  as 
does  the  drop  in  pork  products,  other  than  lard.     Special  circumstances 
govern  the  trade  in  the  minor  fruits,  both  fresh  and  dried.     Imports  from 
the  United  States  are  being  generally  restricted.     Imports  are  being 
secured,  so  far  as  possible,  from  countries  having  clearing  arrangements 
with  Germany.     See  table,  page  556. 

Imports  of  products  of  miner  importance  to  the  United  States 

Germany's  import  trade  runs  to  very  large  figures,  in  both  volume 
and  value,  in  a  considerable  number  of  farm  products  of  little  or  no  direct 
significance  in  the  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Chief 
among  these  items  are  butter,  eggs,  wool,  coffee,  vegetables,  hides  and 
skins,  coarse  fibers  (flax,  hemp,  jute),  and  oilseeds.     The  import  trade  in 
these  products,  individually,  conforms  generally  to  the  pattern  already 
traced,  curtailed  (generally  rather  than  arbitrarily)  where  possible,  main- 
tained where  essential.     Takings  of  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables  (domestic- 
type  products)  have  been  much  reduced.    Wool  imports  have  fallen  somewhat. 
Imports  of  the  others  (non-domestic)  have  been  practically  maintained,  ex- 
cept for  oilseeds  in  1935,  which  have  been  at  least  partly  replaced  by  fish 
fats  purchasable  in  marks.     See  table,  page  556. 

Germany's  control  of  agricultural  imports 

The  policies  and  methods  of  the  present  German  Government  in  control- 
ling and  restricting  agricultural  imports  are  too  well  known  to  warrant  a 
detailed  discussion,  though  certain  essentials  should  be  pointed  out. 

For  the  first  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  National  Socialist 
regime,  self-sufficiency,  for  its  own  sake,  was  perhaps  the  major  reason  for 
restriction  of  agricultural  imports.     The  proponents  of  such  a  policy  regarded 
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it  as  a  prime  essential  for  Germany's  recovery  of  political  and  economic 
independence,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  a  threatening  trade  and  a  pos- 
sible military  blockade.    Even  in  comparatively  recent  months  the  German 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  publicly  stressed  the  intimate  connection  of 
German  food  and  defence  policies.     Yet,  with  the  passage  of  time  and  in 
the  absence  of  recovery  in  German  export  trade,  restriction  of  agricultural 
imports  has,   in  practice,  been  forced  upon  the  authorities  by  lack  of  for- 
eign exchange,  despite  a  growing  readiness  to  modify  the  earlier  extremist 
policy.     The  official  attitude  is  that, notwithstanding  the  development  of 
embarrassing  and  uncomfortable  shortages  of  foods,  feedstuff s,  and  raw 
materials  in  1935,  the  curtailment  of  agricultural  imports  was  forced  upon 
Germany  by  the  refusal  of  the  world  to  take  German  goods.     And  consequently, 
though  efforts  to  achieve  greater  self-sufficiency  continue  more  or  less 
undiminished  underpressure  of  the  foreign  exchange  difficulties,  the  trade 
policy  is  obviously  undergoing  liberalization  toward  agricultural  exporting 
countries,  especially  neighboring  countries  and  more  particularly  those 
important  as  export  outlets  for  German  manufactured  goods. 

Of  fundamental  importance,  from  a  policy  standpoint,  are  a  number 
of  agreements  reached,  in  the  latter  part  of  1935  and  early  1936,  between 
Germany  and  such  countries  as  Poland,  Denmark,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  certain 
Baltic  states.     These  involve  undertakings  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  import 
materially  increased  quantities  of  products  which  Germany  produces  in  large 
volume,   live  pigs,   lard,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  etc.,  and  in  which  the  de- 
sire is  to  achieve  maximum  self-sufficiency.     Germany  has  considered  it 
advisable  to  modify  this  policy  in  exchange  for  outlets  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts and,  What  is  highly  important,  has  received  concessions  in  these  coun- 
tries which  doubtless  make  it  worth  while  from  a  long-range  as  well  as  from 
a  short-time  viewpoint.     Important  also  is  the  fact  that  these  agreements 
contain  certain  definite  commitments  as  to  the  quantity  of  products  to  be- 
taken by  Germany,  and  thus  cut  across  the  complicated  system  of  import  re- 
strictions.    The  products  involved  in  some  cases  are  not  of  importance  in 
German-American  trade. 

Trade  developments  with  the  Danubian  and  Balkan  countries,  including 
Turkey,  reflect  the  political  and  economic  importance  which  Germany  attaches 
to  this  area,  whose  exports  to  Germany  are  predominantly  agricultural  and 
often  competitive  with  American  products.     The  clearing  agreements  in  ef- 
fect and  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  some  of  them  have  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  German  imports  from  the  five  countries,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,   combined,  from  182,000,000  marks  in  1933 
to  260,000,000  in  1934,  and  353,000,000  in  1935.     German  exports  to  the 
same  countries  rose  from  176,000,000  marks  in  1933  to  271,000,000  in  1935. 
Important  items  in  Germany's  increased  imports  from  these  countries  have 
been  dried  fruits,  cotton,   tobacco,  feedstuff s,  and  fats,  and  in  taking 
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about  20  percent  of  their  total  exports  of  these  prod-acts  Germany  con- 
stitutes the  "best  single  customer  of  these  southeastern  European  countries. 
Geman  policy  is  definitely  aimed  at  cultivating  and  developing  its  trade 
with  this  area. 

The  German  policy  in  the  control  of  agricultural  imports  from  over- 
seas countries  is  likewise  sharply  directed  toward  "buying  where  German 
goods  can  he  sold.     Continued  marked  curtailment  of  imports  took  place  in 
1935,  not  only  from  the  United  States,  hut  from  Australia,  Canada,  India, 
and  China.     To  a  considerable  extent  this  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
shift  to  other  sources  of  supply,  chief  among  them  being  Brazil  and  various 
other  Latin-Amer ican  countries,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa.     Germsny1  s  ex- 
pert trade  to  these  latter  countries  in  1935,  in  turn,  generally  showed 
a  decided  and  often  proportional  upward  movement.     The  main  items  involved 
in  these  shifts  were  cotton,  wool,  hides,  oil  materials,  and  other  agricul- 
tural rawstuffs.     It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
changes  have  in  many  cases  necessitated  acceptance  of  lower  quality  and 
otherwise  inferior  materials. 

The  extent  to  which  Germany's  trade  is  now  subjected  to  regulation 
and  to  an  almost  paralyzing  system  of  restriction,  not  only  in  Germany  but 
in  treaty  partner  states,  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  recent  estimates 
that  only  about  20  percent  of  the  total  1935  export  "business  yielded  actual 
foreign  exchange.     Some  60-percent  of  the  trade  was  under  clearing  arrange- 
ments, and  the  remaining  20  percent  under  compensation  and  Aski-mark  trans- 
actions.   Every  import  transaction  is  subject  to  a  purchase  permit,  and 
foreign  exchange  authorization  is  required  "by  customs  officials  before  many 
kinds  of  products  can  enter  the  country.     In  addition,  various  agricultural 
products  can  be  dealt  in  within  the  country  only  upon  the  "basis  of  an  ad- 
ditional, special  certificate.    Whether  or  not  permits  are  issued,  is  a 
matter  of  complete  discretion  for  various  supervisory  officials. 

The  trade  in  particular  commodities 

Cotton 

The  most  striking  development  in  the  German  trade  in  any  single  com- 
aodity  during  1935  has  prohably  been  the  almost  overnight  displacement  of 
the  United  States  as  a  source  of  raw  cotton  supplies,  and  the  rise  of  Erazil 
to  the  role  of  chief  purveyor.     Germany's  1935  imports  of  American  cotton  of 
345,000  "bales  (against  380,000  from  Brazil)  were  only  about  40  percent  of 
the  1934  takings,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  1,444,000  balds  taken  from 
the  United  States  in  1933. 

Overshadowing  as  it  has  the  trade  with  other  sources  of  supply,  Brazil 
is  still  not  the  only  country  to  show  a  greatly  increased  share  in  Germany's 
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cotton  imports.    Argentina  and  Turkey  almost  tripled  their  exports  to 
Germany,  and  those  of  Peru  were  more  than  doubled,  as  were  exports  from 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  minor  countries.     So  large  were  these  shipments 
of  "sundry"  or  "exotic"  cottons  that  the  United  States  supplied  only  24 
percent  of  total  German  imports  against  a  normal  average  of  ah out  75  per- 
cent.   German  cotton  imports  from  Sgypt  and  India,  rather  surprisingly,  were 
also  smaller  than  in  1934,  but  the  decline  was  within  the  usual  range  of 
year  to  year  fluctuation.     See  tables,  pages  556  and  557. 

This  extraordinary  shift  in  sources  of  supply  for  cotton  must  be 
attributed  primarily  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Germany  in  obtain- 
ing  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  for  American  purchases,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  paying  for  other  growths  in  the  form  of  goods,  even  though 
often  at  considerable  sacrifice.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  American 
cotton  loan  policy  has  had  any  appreciable  influence  on  cotton  export 
business  to  Germany,  since  the  great  bulk  of  German  cotton  imports  has 
actually  been  at  premium  prices  in  terms  of  marks.     Cash  cotton  was  the 
cheapest  cotton  throughout  1934  and  1935.     Increased  exports  of  German 
goods  to  the  United  States  would  certainly  be  attended  by  increased  German 
imports  of  American  cotton. 

Lard 

Probably  the  most  drastic  drop  in  German  imports  of  an  important 
commodity  that  occurred  in  1935  was  in  the  takings  of  American  lard.  Prom 
the  position  of  supplying  over  50  percent  of  German  imports  in  1934,  our 
share  fell  to  less  than  5  percent  in  1935.     This  was  due  in  part  to  short 
supplies  in  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  imports 
were  directed,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  by  special  agreement,  to  other 
sources  of  supply,  notably  Denmark  and  Hungary  and  what  were  formerly 
grouped  as  "other"  or  "miscellaneous"  countries.    The  total  of t his  latter 
group  jumped  from  around  440,000  to  660,000  pounds  in  most  former  years  to 
over  13,448,000  pounds  in  1935,     The  leading  suppliers  in  this  miscellaneous 
group  were  Yugoslavia  with  some  7,496,000  pounds,  Prance  with  3,748,000  poundi 
(mostly  subsidized  exports  to  the  Saar) ,  and  Latvia  with  some  1,984,000  pound: 

While  some  countries  which  previously  had  scarcely  exported  any  lard 
to  Germany  suddenly  became  more  important  sources  of  supply  in  1935  than 
the  United  States,  it  is  important  to  note  that  total  imports  of  lard  have 
been  greatly  reduced  and  that  the  United  States  has  been  replaced  to  but  a 
moderate  extent  by  other  countries,    German  lard  imports  in  1935  were  ahout 
25  percent  less  than  in  1934,  about  60  percent  less  than'  in  1933,  and  nearly 
80  percent  below  the  imports  in  1932,     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  decline 
will  go  still  further  in  1936,  though  any  great  recovery  from  the  present 
low  levels  is  also  problematical.    It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the 
total  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  volume  of  the  United  States  lard 
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exports  to  Germany  and  that  this  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  United  States  imports  of  German  goods,  or  unforeseen  favorable  trade 
developments  in  other  areas.     See  tables,  page  557. 

Tobacco 

This  product  appears  to  hold  a  relatively  strong  position  among 
agricultural  imports  into  Germany.    A  considerable  decline  from  pre- 
depression  imports  has  occurred,  but  the  fall  is  moderate  compared  with  that 
of  many  other  products,  and  a  steady  upward  trend  is  evident  since  1931. 
Three  factors  are  important  in  the  tobacco  import  situation.     First,  the 
bulk  of  imports  consists  of  non- competitive  cigarette  end  cigar  types. 
Second,  most  of  the  tobacco  imports  come  from  countries  which  have  clear- 
ing or  compensation  trade  arrangements  with  Germany.     Imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1929  were  barely  10  percent  of  the  total  and  in  1935 
only  5.5  percent.    The  countries  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  are 
Nether land  India,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Brazil,  and  Turkey.     Finally,  tobacco 
plays  a  special  role,  much  as  coffee  does,  in  the  economy  and  life  of  the 
country  and  consumption  ha,s  even  tended  to  increase.     It  provides  large 
and  steady  revenues  for  the  state  and  has  social  and  even  political  implica- 
tions which  make  the  maintenance  of  supplies  highly  important.  Imports 
seem  likely  to  be  quite  well  maintained,  if  no  serious  difficulties  arise 
in  the  existing  clearing  and  compensation  agreements  important  for  tobacco. 
See  tables,  page  558, 

Apples 

Germany  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  apple  importing  countries 
of  Europe.     The  volume  of  this  trade  was  well  maintained  until  1935.  In 
that  year,  however,  apple  imports  into  Germany  fell  below  those  of  any 
recent  year,  notwithstanding  below  average  domestic  fruit  crops  generally 
in  1935,  and  were  only  about  a  third  as  large  as  imports  in  1932  and  1933. 
Generally  small  fruit  crops  in  Europe  were  partially  responsible,  but  trade 
restrictions  were  doubtless  the  major  factor. 

The  United  States  maintained,  through  1934,  its  position  as  the 
source,  on  the  average,  of  one-third  of  Germany's  total  apple  imports,  in 
1931,  supplying  two-thirds.     In  1935,  however,  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  not  only  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  the  total,  but  to  a  volume 
that  would  have  represented  only  about  5,  or  at  most  10,  percent  of  the 
total  in  a  year  of  normal  or  average  imports.     Takings  from  the  United 
States  promise  to  continue  at  low  levels  until  more  favorable  private 
trading  arrangements  are  completed  by  the  German  authorities  or  steps  are 
taken  to  aid,  reciprocally,  the  exportation  of  more  goods  both  ways  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany.    Moreover,  due  to  current  difficulties 
in  obtaining  foreign  apple  supplies,  Germany  in  endeavoring  to  increase 
domestic  production  and  to  develop  storage  facilities.     These  efforts 
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promise  to  be  at  least  of  long- time  importance,  and  progress  is  also 
evident  in  more  efficient  utilization  of  current  supplies.    Efforts  are 
also  being  made  to  obtain  high-quality  fruit  from  other  countries  by  means 
of  clearing  or  compensation  trade.     Certain  quantities  of  southern  hemi- 
sphere fruit,  notably  from  Chile,  Argentina,  and  South  Africa,  which  is 
largely  competitive  with  United  States  apples,  may  be  obtained  in  this 
manner.    Failing  to  obtain  quality  fruit  under  clearing  or  compensation 
agreements,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  consumption  of ; high-quality  foreign 
apples  will  be  curtailed.     See  tables,  pages  558  and  559. 

Prunes         •  ' : 

Tne  United  States  long  held  a  dominant  position  in  Germany's  large 
import  trade  in  dried  prunes,  furnishing  from  80  to  90  percent  of  the  total 
until  very  recent  years.     In  1934  the  United  States  share  dropped  to  51 
percent  and  in  1935  to  41  percent.     Yugoslavia  has  always  been  the  source 
ol  most  of  the  prune  imports  other  than  those  from  the  United  States  until 
m  1935,  when  Bulgaria  suddenly  made  large  shipments,  presumably  for  jam 
or  marmalade  purpose's.     Germany  has  much  more  favorable  trading  relation- 
ships with  these  countries  at  the  present  time  than  with  the  United  States 
and,  temporarily  at  least,   is  endeavoring  to  shift  to  these  sources  of 
supply  to  the  extent  that  their  production  permits.     The  fact  that  the 
Balkan  prune  is  a  tart  type,  however,  is  something  of  a  limiting  factor  on 
tne  snift  in  consumer  demand.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sweet-type  United 
btates  prune  is  much  liked  and  would  be  readily  taken  again  if  Germany  were 
enabled  to  pay  in  the  form  of  goods.     See  tables,  page  559. 

Wheat  and  flour  f 

The  decline  of  Germany  from  the  position  of  the  world's  second  or 
third  largest  importer  of  wheat  and  flour  to  one  of  only  minor  importance 
is,   in  some  respects,  the  most  fundamental  change  in  the  agricultural  im- 
port trade.     It  is  fundamental  because  it  has  the  appearance  of  considerable 
permanence.     Moreover,  while  some  wheat  imports  can  be  exoected  in  future 
seasons  when  the  domestic  crop  is  reduced  and  there  is  a  more  normal  level 
of  carry-over  stocks,  the  sources  of  German  wheat  imports,  at  least  for 
the  near  future,  seem  likely  to  be  somewhat  different  from  those  which  have 
predominated  in  the  past.     In  1928,  the  United  States  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent of  Germany's 'wheat  imports  of  nearly  91,000,000  bushels.     Canada  and 
Argentina,  especially  the  former,  have  usually  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
the ^ remainder.     Under  present  clearing  arrangements,  however,  the  Danube 
Basin  and  a  group  of  temporary  exporters,  such  as  Turkey,  seem  likely  to 
be  on  the  preferred  list,  not  for  reasons  of  price  or  quality  (in  many,  if 
not  most,  cases  these  wheats  are  inferior  to  overseas  wheats),  but  because 
tnese  countries  will  take  German  goods  in  payment,  Argentina  may  well  be 
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induced  to  join  this  group  sooner  or  later.    American  wheat  would  seem 
to  have  very  poor  prospects  in  Germany,  since  German  purchases  from  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  "be  directed  toward  cotton,  lard,  and  other 
products  where  our  export  position  is  stronger.     See  tables,  pages  560 
and  561. 

Corn  •: 

Imports  of  corn  into  Germany  in  1928  totaled  over  50,000,000 
bushels,  hut  in  1933-1935  averaged  only  about  12,000,000  bushels  annually. 
Tuile  corn  is  not  produced  in  Germany,  its  importation  has  generally 
paralleled  the  fall  in  takings  of  other,  feed  grains  incident  to  the  rise 
in  German  output  of  cereals.     In  certain  years  the  United  States  has  ac- 
counted for  as  much  as  20  or  25  percent  of  German  corn  imports  (1929  and 
1952) ,  but  practically  no  United  States  corn  has  come  into  Germany  since 
the  latter  year.    Argentina,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  account  for  practic- 
ally all  of  the  now  much-reduced  corn  imports,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Danube  countries  will  be  able  not  only  to  maintain  but  even  increase 
their  share  of  the  imports  whenever  their  surpluses  permit.     Imports  from 
Argentina  can  also  be  made  cn  a  compensation  ta,sis,  but  Germany  is  already 
having  difficulty  in  exporting  enough  to  Argentina  to  pay  for  other  urgently 
needed  products.     See  tables,  page  561. 

Feed  "barley 

Imports  of  feed  barley  into  Germany  have  taken  one  of  the  most 
marked  declines  of  any  of  the  agricultural  products,  or  from  over  78,000,000 
bushels  in  1926  to  but  slightly  over  5,000,000  bushels  in  1933  and" 1935. 
It  appears  that  the  increase  of  domestic  supplies  has  largely  caused  the 
curtailment  of  imports  of  foreign  feed  barley,  and  that  future  imports 
therefore  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  domestic  crop  developments, 
g^ain  price  relationships,  ana  the  availability  of  supplies  in  countries 
with  which  Germany  can  carry  on  trade  without  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
exchange . 

pearly  40  percent  of  the- large  imports  of  1928  originated  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  position  of  American  barley  was  soon  undermined  by 
unfavorable  feeding  experience  with  fungus-infected  importations,  and 
since  1931  there  have  been  practically  no  imports  of  United  States  feed 
barley.     Canada,  which  formerly  was  also  an  important  source  of  supply, 
has  practically  dropped  out  of  the  picture.    Argentina,  Rumania,  and  Russia 
have  often  exported  large  quantities  to  Germany  and  now  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  reduced  imports.     Turkey,  another  country  with,  which  Germany 
has  good  tra.ding  relationships,  has  appeared  as  a  rather  important  source 
of  supply  the  past  two  seasons.     See  tables,  page  552. 
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Raising  r"1 <:*:-';,:  iM'si:-       P-  •',.:r-: • 

This  is  one  of  the  few  agricultural  products  "the  -import1  trade  in 
which  has  shown  no  declining  trend  during  recent  years'.  ■:  'In  fact,  German 
imports  of  raisins  have  increased  every  year  since  1928,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1931.    -Singularly,   the  share  of  the  United  State's  in  this  trade 
however,  has  decreased  every  year  since  1928,  with  the  exception  of  1931, 
and  has  dropped  from  ahout  30  percent  of  the  total  trade  in  1928  to  only 
1  percent  in  1935,     The  other  important  sources  of  supply  are  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  imports  from  these  two  countries,  particularly  the  latter, show 
marked  increases.     Since  trading  relationships  with  these  countries,  es- 
pecially Turkey-:,  are  very  favorable  for  a  continuation  of  raisin  imports, 
the  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for  the  United  States  to  re-enter  the 
picture  to  any  significant  extent  until  some  means  of  facilitating  German 
purchases  in  the  United  States  have  "been  worked  out.     Of  some  interest  in 
this  trade  is  the  recession  in  imports  from  Persia  in  1934  and  1935  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  a  large  trade  from  1931  to  1933.     See  tables, 
pages  562  and  563. 

GERMANY :     Imports  of  specified  foods  and  feeds,   1928-1935  a/ 


Year 

•     :  "Wheat' 

Wheat  flour 

Barley 

Tobacco 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1928  

2,725,835 

42 , 444 

1,881,454 

121,645 

1929.  „  .  . 

2,349,985 

22,386 

1,733,079 

113,331 

1930.  ....  ......  . 

1,319,659 

24,459 

1,498,574 

116,361 

1931  

879,239 

11,809 

740,253 

76,930 

1932  

1,126,033 

8,987 

479,008 

81,081 

1933  

849 , 148 

3,  625 

128 , 147 

86,915 

1934  

713,145 

2,739 

580,778 

95,218 

1935  

175,147 

.  .3,006 

127,378 

9  6,200 

Lard 

Butter 

Eggs 

Vegetables 

Apples 

1928   

96,478 

139,499 

197 ,136 

555,882 

234,649 

1929  

106,390 

148,113 

185,260 

573,871 

180,034 

1930  

88,590 

146,778  . 

176,608 

511.404 

268,690 

1931  

91,727 

110,473 

157,773 

421,055 

130,660 

1932   : 

118 ,730 

.  76,631 

157,965 

382,388 

282,182 

1933   ; 

81,729 

65',  194 

92,465 

323,945 

237,107 

1934  

45,  594 

68,081 

83,738 

350,368 

182,261 

1935  

33,433 

78,263 

71,261 

292,746 

87,648 

Berlin  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

a/  Mostly  commodities  that  are  also  produced  in  Germany. 
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Year 


1923. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931 . 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. . 


SZZIATY: 

Sao- 
tropical 

-Jruit  

Short 
tons 
5o_. ,  335 
54t: ,  744 
705,331 
61 3 , 133 
570 , 540 
619,322: 
645,168 
584.951 


GEHMA2J  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  CONT'D 

_foods  and  feeds,  1928-1935  a/ 

Coffee 


Imports  of  non-domestic 

Un- 
polished 

__Eisg  

Short    :  •  Short 
tons      !  tons 


179 
154 
275 
448 
424 
338 
245 
165 


7  46 


LCi 

054 
029 
785 
960 
302 


149 , 604 
163,505 
170,157 
172,542 
143,668 
143,264 
7  66,259 
162.777 


Rai  sins 

Short 

tons 

37,108 

38,015 

39,269 

37,878 

48,252 
52,535 
61, 044 


Prone  s  .Oilseeds, 
 \  e  tc .  

Short 
tons 


Short 
tons 


49,188 
33 , 267 
27,873 
39,473 
29 , 610 
39,631 

15,409 


■2,  721,  230 
2,863,334 
2,552,937 
2,663,256 
•2,635,351 
|2,525,077 
12,440,707 
0.  ,470, 9  60 


Corn 


a/  Products  not  produced  in  Germany 

GEH.IAIIY:     Imports  of  specified  agr i cul tur al  raw  materials,  1928-1935 


Short 
tons 
1,415,947 
737,758 
717 , 948 
559,124 
337,449 
280 , 045 
423,056 
_  310,733. 


Year 

\  Cotton 
Short  tons 

;  Wool 

Short  tons 

Calf  skins  and 
cattle  hides 

Flax,  hemp, 
_and  "iu-te 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1928  

;  420,632 

188,293 

146,426 

270,370 

1929  

439 , 539 

186,258 

122,247 

276,058 

1930  

:  412,882 

172,554 

143,345 

201,151 

1931  

:  358,773 

152,381 

127,174 

185,829 

1932  

413,048  . 

153 , 275 

129,054 

113,117 

1933  

459,171 

173,791 

138,518 

235,178 

1934  

349,319 

158,076 

153,857 

248 , 702 

1935  

341,695 

136, 390 

132,532 

268,895 

GZR.LA17Y:     Total  imports  of  specified  commodities,  1923-1935; 
from  the  United  States,  average  1928-1929,  annual  1935 


Year 


Cotton 


Lard 


Tobacco  ApP\es_  j  Pru^es 


:  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

!  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1923  

'  420, 632 

95,478 

I  121,645 

2u-i ,  649 

I  37,108 

49,183 

1929  

439 , 639 

106,390 

:  113,331 

180 ,034 

38,015 

33 , 267 

1930  

412,882 

88,590 

116,361" 

268 , 690 

39,269 

27,378 

1931  

358,773 

91,727 

76,930 

130,660 

37,873 

39,473 

1932  

413,048 

113,730  , 

81,031 

282,182 

39,534 

29 , 610 

1933  

453,171 

81 , 729  ! 

36,915 

237,107 

48,252 

39.,  6.81 

1934  

349,319 

45,594  : 

95,215 

182,261 

52,536 

28.,  2S5 

1935  

341,635 

33,433  ; 

96,200  ' 

87,648 

61 , 044 

16,409 

FromU . S . 

Average 

1923-3329 

337,567 

87,388  | 

10, 661  ' 

59,433  i 

34,144 

10,105 

40,083 

1,575  ■ 

5,341 

14,027  • 

6.5.9.4  . 

-L.0J2S. 

Raisins 
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Total,  imports  of 
.from,  the  United  S tate s , 


specified  commodities,  1928-1935; 
average  1928-1929,  annual  1935 


Year 


1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931 . 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
Prom  U.Si 


Average 
1928-1929 
1935. . . 


Wheat 

Short 
tons  . 
2,725,835 
,349,985 
d, 319, 659 
879,259 
•1,126,033 
849,143 
713,145 
175,147 


tJ  Tncludes' 


401,921 

29 


rai  sins 


Wheat  : 
flour  j 

Short  J 
tons  ■ 
42,4441 
22,3860. 
24,4591 
11,809: 
8,987; 
3,  625j 
2,7391 
3,006! 


19,092: 

51; 
F 7  b! 


Barley- 
Short 
tons 
,881,454 
,733,079 
,498,574 
740,253 
479 , 003 
128,147 
580,778 
127,378 


456,262 


Corn 


Short 
tons 
^.,415,947 
737,753 
717,948 
559,124 
837,449 
280,045 
428,056 
310 , 738 


117,974 

1 


Un- 
polished 
 rice  

Short 

tons 
179,146 
154,996 
275,181 
448,064 
424,029 
338,785 
245,950 
166,302 


672 
422 


Pears 


Short 
tons 
61,173 
56,837 
39,008 
49 , 751 
30 , 342 
53,  658 
20 , 289 
46,921 


204 
488 


Sub- 
tropical 
fruits  a/ 


Short 

tons 
551,835 
548,744 
705,331 
613,133 
570 , 640 
619,322 
646,168 
534,951 


1,660 


Pork 
products 

.-  W 


Short 
tons 
38 , 327 
33 , 897 
31 ,  758 
42,269 
40,177 
28,952 
30 , 228 
22,842 


4,846 
260 


con,  ham,  and  fresh  pork. 
GERMANY:     Imports  of  specified  commodities,  1928-1935 


Year 

Butter  j 

Eggs  j 

Wool 

Coffee 

Vege- 
tables 

Short  ; 

Short  : 

Short 

Short 

.  Short 

tons  ' 

tons  : 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1923. . . 

139,499: 

197,136! 

188,293 

149 , 604 

555,882 

1929. . . 

148,1  IS- 

185,250,: 

186,258 

163,506 

573,871 

1930. . . 

MS,  778; 

176,603: 

172,564 

170,157 

511,404 

1931. . . 

110,475: 

157,773 

152,381 

172,542 

421 , 055 

1932. . . 

76,63i: 

157,963 

158 , 275 

143, 668 

382,388 

1933. . . 

65,194: 

92,463 

173,791 

143,264 

323,945 

1934. . . 

68,0311 

83,738: 

158,076 

166, 259 

350,368 

1935. . . 

78 , 253: 

71 , 261; 

136,390 

162,777 

292,746 

a/  PI ax,  hemp,  and  jute. 

Hides  & 
skins 


Coarse  . 
fibers  a/ 


Short 

tons 
146,426 
122,247 
143,345 
127,174 
129,054 
138,518 
153,867 
132,532 


Oilseeds, 
etc . 


Short 

tons 
270,370 
276,058 
201,151 
185,829 
118,117 
235,178 
348 , 702 
268,895 


Short 

tons 
2,721,230 
2,863,334 
2,552,937 
2,663,255 
2, 635,361 
2,525,077 
2,440,707  j 
1,470,960 


GERMANY :     Imports  of  cotton,  from  United  States  and  other  countries,  1928-1935 


Year 


Prom 


Percent  age 


Prom  other 
countries 


Bales 

Percent 

Bales 

Percent 

Bales 

1928. . . 

1,413,858 

80.3 

346,110 

19.7 

1,759,968 

1929. . . 

1,410,976 

76.7 

428,520 

23,3 

1,839,496 

1930. . . 

1,270,564 

73.5 

456,979 

26.5 

1,727,543 

1931. . . 

1 ,091,920 

72.7 

409, 225 

27.3 

1,501,145 

1932. . . 

1,365,252 

79.0 

362,988 

21.0 

1 , 728 , 240 

1933. . . 

1,444,064 

75.2 

477,156 

24.8 

1,921,220 

1934. . . 

875,389 

59.9 

586,200 

40.1 

1,461,589 

1935. . . 

345,482 

24.2 

1 , 084 , 208 

75.8 

1,429,690 

Bales  of  478  pounds. 

Percentage 
of  total 


Total 
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GFRMAUY:     Imports  of  cotton  iron  principal  countries  of  origin 
other  than  the  United  States,  1925-1935 


Ye  ar 

■  India 

Egypt 

;  Brazil 

Ar- 
gentina 

Peru. 

Turkey 

Soviet 
Union 

Others 

,   I? ale s 

Sales 

Bale  s 

Sale  s 

"^ples 

Bale  s 

Bsles 

1928  

or* Q  oca 

V , JDO 

84,330 

5,151 

10,206 

11,693 

27  ,-562 

1929  

255,915 

108,229 

5,  258 

15,757 

9;  911 

1,490 

32,959 

§930.... 

250,817 

111,620 

17,316 

15,009 

27,513 

11 , 204 

433 

22,852 

1931  

165,523 

135, 563 

11,405 

:  9,620 

47,083 

6,732 

1,581 

31 , 907 

1932.... 

94,921 

151,882 

535 

21 , 573 

38,717 

10,632 

90 

44,538 

1935. .  . . 

164,534 

179,804  ' 

24,354 

44,759 

2,843 

2,424 

53,438 

1934  

160,404 

203,975 

38,242 

26,058 

51,993 

26,400 

12,789 

65 , 333 

1955  

128,612 

181,132 

579,933 

66 ,455 

116,038 

70,283 

2,27i 

139,479 

Bales  of  478  Pounds. 


GIHI.'AUY:     Imports  of  lard,  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 


1928- 

1935 

Year 

From 
•United  States 

Percent  age 
of  total 

From  other 
countries 

Per 
of 

cent age 
total 

Total 

Percent 

Po 

rcent 

1,000  pounds 

1928  

192^ .... 

1930  

1931  

1932  

1933  

1934  

1 9o5 .... 

i  162,876 
186,680 
140,368 
125 , 766 
173,459 
124,783 
49,116 
3,150 

84.4 
87.7 
79.2 
68 .6 
73.0 
75.3 
53.9 
4.7 

30,080 
26,100 
36,812 
57,638 
64,001 
38,677 
42,074 
63,716 

15.6 
12.3 
20.8 
31.4 
27.0 
23.7 
45.1 
95.3 

192,956 
212,780 
177,180 
183,454 
237,460 
163,450 
9i,190 
66,856 

GIBMATTY:  Imports  of  lard  from  principal  countries  of  origin 
 other  than  the  United  States,  1 923-1935   


Year 

Denmark 

lie  the  r  lands 

Si<veden 

Hungary 

Argentina 

0  the  r s 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1928  

25,907 

4,213 

792 

308 

i  860 

1929  

23,186  i 

1,084 

739 

252 

ry  Pi/* 

c  ro 

I  463 

1930  

32,971 

1,422 

1,379 

215 

214 

:  611 

1931  

45,904 

5, 855 

2,439 

1,159 

787 

:        1 , 544 

1932..  .. 

51,277 

9,597 

1,953 

151 

566 

447 

1935  

32,907 

3,599 

868 

110 

486 

707 

1934  

22,972 

3,421 

914 

12,554 

58  : 

2,155 

1935  

25 , 149 

1,203 

611 

22,028 

155 

13,560 

558 
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GERMANY:     Imports -of  tobacco,  from  the  United.  States 
and  other  countries,  1928-1935 


Year 

I       Prom  • 

Percentage 

'•    Prom  other 

;  Percentage  : 

;  TTni  ted  States  : 

of  total 

;  countries 

:    of  total  1 

Total 


1  , 000  ixmnds 


Percent 


1 , 000  pounds 


Percent 


1 .000  pounds 


1928  

20 , 236 

8.3 

223,055 

91.7 

243,291 

1929  

22,413 

9.9 

204,251 

90.1 

226,664 

1930  

22,787 

9.8 

209,936 

90.2 

232,723 

1931  

12,874 

8.4 

140,987 

91.6 

153,861 

1932  

14,059 

8.7 

148,103 

91.3 

162,162 

1933  

11,997 

6.9 

161,835 

93.1 

173,832 

1934  

11,294 

5.9 

179,142 

94.1 

190,436 

1935  

'  10,683 

5.6 

181,717 

94.4 

192,400 

GERMANY:     Imports  of  tobacco  from  principal  countries  of  origin 


Year 

Ne  the r land 
India 

Brazil 

Turkey 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Cuba 

0  the  rs 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

■pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1928.. .. 

81,294 

23,384 

22,740 

45, 148 

18,135 

3,130 

29,224 

1929  

74,170 

21 , 024 

25,167 

38,661 

17,260 

2,430 

25,539 

1930  

75,925  , 

21 , 564 

26 , 195 

39.,  355 

15,890 

3,242 

27,755 

1931. .  . ". 

46,836  , 

12,470 

19, 231 

28,180 

14,180 

3,616 

16,474 

1932  

41,197 

14,451 

20,165 

3d , 233 

19,537 

3,522 

13,988 

1933  

49,167 

16,861 

19,660 

35,424 

23,705 

3,429 

13,589 

1934  

55, 618 

19,494 

21,194 

36,895 

27,170 

3,322 

15,449 

J-  JoO  |  *   a  « 

55, 236 

22,351 

21,970 

39,924  ' 

26,078 

2,278 

13,880 

GERMANY:  Import: 


of  apples,  from  the  United  State: 
1928-1935 


and  other  countries, 


Ye  ar 

Prom 

Percentage 

Prom  other 

Percentage 

Total 

United  States 

of  total 

countries 

of  total 

.1  ,000  boxes. 

Percent 

1,000  boxes 

Percent 

1,000  boxes 

1928  

1,955 

18.3 

8,711 

81.7 

10,666 

1929'  

3,357 

41.0 

4,826 

59.0 

8,183 

1930.. . . 

2,946 

24.1 

9,267 

75.9 

12,213 

1931.. . . 

3,979 

67.0 

1,960 

33.0 

5,939 

1932  

3,103 

24.2 

9,723 

75.8 

12,826 

1933  

3,183 

29.5 

7,595 

70.5 

10,778 

1934  

3,140 

37 .9 

5,145 

62.1 

8 , 285 

1935  

638 

16'.  0 

3,346 

84.0 

3,984 

Converted  to  bushel  boxes  of  44  pounds. 
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Gi?I£ANY:     Inports  of  app~   s  from  principal  countries  of  origin 


other 

than  the 

United  States,  1928-1935 

Italy 

■  Nether- 

Austria 

Rumania 

ov/iL  Zc  r— 

An  o 
AUS- 

Others 

Year 

lands 

lan  a. 

t  rali  a 

France 

1 ,  COO 

1 ,000 

i ,  odd 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

boxes 

'  "boxes 

"boxes 

V\  r\  "v  &  c 

U  U  A. b 

n  n  v  p-  q 

"boi*c  g 

"boxes 

boxe  s 

1928. . 

1,048 

676 

1,095 

580 

2,071 

606 

438 

2,197 

1929 .  . 

329 

1,422 

67- 

160 

1,126 

251 

18 

1,453 

1930. . . 

1,502 

456 

1,936 

241 

214 

452 

759 

3,707 

1931.  . 

152 

347 

65 

90 

282 

262 

16 

746 

1932. . 

1,97? 

923 

2,849 

86 

248 

142 

194 

3,304 

1933. . 

1,158 

■  1,394 

308 

92 

412 

2,597 

1,634 

1-934.  . 

518 

303 

1,162 

8 

830 

508 

733 

1,083 

1935. . 

486 

557 

428 

17 

339 

89 

33 

1,397 

Converted  to  bushel  boxes  of  44  pounds. 


GERMANY :     Imports  of  prunes,  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 

1928-1935 


From 

.  Percentage 

From  other 

Percentage 

Total 

Year 

United  States 

of  total 

countries 

cf  total 

i.          .  . 

?  arcent 

1,000  pounds 

Percent 

1,000  pounds 

1928.. 

75,963 

79.7 

19  , 303 

20.3 

95 , 266 

1929.  . 

60,616 

"87.5 

8,682 

12.5 

69,298 

1930. . 

39,126 

91.4 

3,666  : 

8.6 

42,792 

1931. . 

1,027 

100.0 

1,027 

1932. . 

48,644 

83.3 

9,757 

16.7 

58,401 

1933. . 

55,793 

•  71.0 

22 , 752 

29.0 

78 , 545 

1934. . 

28 , 643 

51.3 

27 , 158 

48.7 

55.801 

1935. . 

13,188 

41.1 

18,862 

58.9 

32,050 

C-EPJ'.iAUY :     Imports  of  prunes  from  principal  country  of  origin 
other  than  the  United  States,  1928-1935 


Year 

Yugoslavia 

France 

Bulgaria 

;  Others 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  -pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1928. . 

17,361 

1 , 942 

1929. . 

7,332 

1,350 

1930. . 

2,561 

431 

674 

1931. . 

614 

261 

152 

1932. . 

7,745  • 

914  • 

1,098 

1933. . 

20,904 

518 

1 , 330 

1934. . 

23,608 

29 ... 

2  i  S  2S 

592 

1935. . 

7,023 

17 

10,863 

■  959 
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GERMANY :     Imports  of  wheat from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  1928-1935 


From 

Percentage 

From  other 

Percentage 

Year 

United  States 

of  total- 

count  ri  g  s 

of  total 

Total 

1    ODD    nn  aVi  a  1  .-• 

fi  is*  i~>  y~i  y~i  t* 

sr  ei  t>pn  b 

j. ,  <j\j\j  ousncxs 

i  ere  mi  u 

i  e,r>n  Vm  e?v,  ^"i  o 

1928 

1R   33 5 

7°  R2 

1929  

8  , 459 

10.80 

69,874 

,  89.20 

78,333 

1930 

6 , 645 

15.11 

37,344 

84.89 

43,989 

1931  

2,489 

.  8.49 

26,819 

91.51 

29  , 308 

1932/.  .  . 

7,533 

:    ■  ,  £0.07  . 

30,001 

79.93 

37,534 

1933  

754 

2  ..66 

27,551 

97.34 

28",  305 

1934  

584 

2.  ,6 

23,188 

97.54 

23,772 

1935  

1 

0.02 

5,837 

99.98 

5,838 

GERMANY:     Imports  of  wheat  from  principal  countries  of  origin 
other  than  the  United  States,  1928-1935 


Year 

Canada 

Argentina 

Hungary 

Jugo- 
slavia 

Australia 

Danzig 

Poland 

Other 

1,000 

1,-00 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

busnels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1928  

32 | 2o9 

23 , 181 

33 

111 

•  3 , 602 

65 

1,527 

1929  

27 , 417 

55,542 

1,097 

o9 

3 , 441 

15 

55 

2,080 

1930  

17,481 

12 , 524 

732 

286 

67 

1,079 

174 

5,211 

1931  

18 , 742 

.  4,798 

47 

'  276 

708 

'  343 

1,905 

1932  

17,558 

7,608 

1,494 

112 

■  395 

1,526 

570 

940 

1933  

22, 646 

■  2,735 

73 

1,205 

193 

.  699 

1934  

15,944 

.  1,705 

365 

466 

8 

1,796 

135 

\  2,771 

1935  

317 

682 

1 

779 

12 

4,046 

GERMANY:     Imports  of  wheat'  flour,  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  1928-1955 


Year 

■.From 

Percentage 

From,  other 

Percentage 

Total 

United  States 

of  total 

countries 

of  total 

Barrels 

Percent 

Parrels 

Percent 

Barrels 

1928-  

252,800 

58.4 

160,505 

41.6 

455,105 

1929  

156,840 

i-o,  1 

'  204,071 

59.9 

540,911 

1950  

54,776 

21.9 

194,806 

78.1 

249 , 582 

1951. . i  

2,745 

2.3 

117,759 

97.7 

120 , 504 

1932  

1,154 

1.2 

90,576 

98.8 

91,710 

1935  

57,005 

100.0 

37,005 

1954  

434 

1.6 

27 , 525 

98.4 

27,959 

1955  

526 

1.7 

30,149 

•  98.5 

30,675 
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GiPi.ANY:     Imports  of  wheat  flour  from  principal  countries  of  origin 
other  than  the  United  States,  1928-1935 


1 

,  Saar 

Czecho- 

■    i  car 

oaiiacia 

:  Lithuania 

■  Dist 

rict 

Danzig 

slovakia 

U  bll  CIS 

:  Barrels 

Barrel 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

|  1926 . . 

i  118,423 

6, 

159 

3 , 861 

5 , 729 

46,111 

I  1  0  70 

n  on? 

[  1930. . 

j       26 , 708 

9,179 

45, 

722 

6,986 

106,211 

22 , 448 

44,499 

11,819 

38 ,993 

31932. . 

23,860 

45,038 

11,371 

2 , 475 

7,832 

'  1933. . 

22 , 649 

5,163 

5 , 073 

1,091 

3,029 

1934. . 

.  4,48 

15, 

965 

1.32 

.304 

6,638  . 

[  1935.  . 

:  30 

225 

17, 

694 

8.9 

8 

106 

11,196 

PIT 

RMANY:     Imports  of  corn, 

f  ro~ 

the  United 

Sta 

tes 

and  ether 

countries , 

1928 

-1935 

; 

i  e  ar  ; 

1  rom 

Percentage 

From 

other 

Percentage 

United  States    !    of  total 

c  cunt  rie  s 

of 

total 

Total 

1 , COO  bushels  Percer. 

r 

1 

,000  bushels 

p 

ercent 

i 

000  bushels 

1928  .  .  j 

3,490 

5.9 

47,080 

93.1 

50,570 

1929. .  : 

4,937 

!        18. 7 

21 

.412 

81.3 

26,349 

1930.  .  : 

301 

i  1.2 

25 

,340 

98.8 

25,641 

1931 . .  : 

878 

j  4.4 

19,091 

95.6 

19,969 

j  1932..  ; 

7,665 

j  25.6 

22 . 244 

74.4 

29,909' 

1933.  .  j 

183 

1.8 

g 

,819 

98.2 

10,002 

\  1934. .  j 

167 

1.1 

15,121 

98.9 

15,288 

1935. .  : 

a/ 

11,098 

100.0 

11,098 

_  /  - 

a/  Less 

than  500  bushels. 

GERMANY : 

Imports 

of 

corn 

from  principal 

countries  or  origin 



other  than 

the  United  State 

s,  1928- 

1935 

Soviet 

Nether- 

Briti  sh 

I  ear 

•  Argentina 

• 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Union 

lands 

South  Africa  Others 

:  1,; 

1,000 

1, 

• : 

1 , 000 

1 

. ;  - 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

:  bushels 

1 

1923 .  . 

!  37,607 

4,663 

115 

309 

150 

1,451 

;  2,785 

1929. . 

:       17 , 122 

1,453 

142 

97 

671 

:  1,927 

1930. . 

;  12,405 

5,195 

37 

136 

265 

1,450 

j  5,331 

1931. . 

■       10 , 425 

1 , 352 

130 

112 

1,952 

:      5, '120 

F  1932.. 

1  11,509 

5,616 

261 

q 

50 

27 

124 

j      3  ,'757 

1933.. 

i  5,565 

3,293 

128 

24 

211 

!  598 

1934. . 

I  8,750 

4,209 

118 

121 

14 

16 

!  1,893 

1935.. 

;  6,330 

1,666 

a/ 

12 

a/ 

64 

!  3,026 

a/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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GERMANY:.  Imports  of  feeding  barley,  from  the  United  States 
  and  other  countries,;  1923-1935  


Year 

From 
;  United  States 

Percentage 
of  total 

From  other 
countries 

Percentage 
of  total 

Total 

;  1,000  "bushels 

Pc 

rcent 

■  1 , 000  "bushels 

Percent 

1,000  "bushels 

1928. . . 
1929. . . 
1930. . . 
1931. . . 
1932. . . 

1933  

1934.. . 
1935  

I             30 , 318 
i  7,703 
i  4,746 
;  25 
;  148 
8 
9 

38.67 
10.67 
7.60 
0.08 
0.74 
0.15 
0.04 

48,076  : 
64,509 
57,  695 
30,819 
19,811 

5 , 331 
24,190 

5,307 

61.33  • 
89.33  ■ 
92.40 
99.92 
99.2-6 
99.85 
99.96  ' 
100.00 

78,394 
72,212 
62,441  J 
30,844 
19,959 
5,339 
24,199 
:  5,307 

GERMANY:     Imports  of  feeding  barley  from  principal  countries  of 
origin  other  than  the  United  States,  1928-1935 


Year 

Canada 

Argentina 

Rumania 

Soviet 
Union 

French 
Morocco 

Turkey 

Others 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1 , 000  ' 

"bushels 

"bushels 

bushels. 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels" 

1928. . . 

10,926 

7,502 

11,162 

154 

9,695 

8,637 

1929. . . 

20, 787 

6,722 

27,147 

96 

6,844 

65 

2,848 

1950, . . 

3,670 

2,383 

32,040 

17,582 

1,375 

34 

611 

1931. . . 

5,548 

1,357 

13,157 

10,520 

237 

1932. . . 

■  213 

6,202 

5,606 

7,071 

719 

1933. . . 

69 

1,008 

3,999 

255 

1934  

4 

3,299 

4,473 

7,  797 

3,569 

2,761 

2,287 

1935  

2,284 

281 

1,427 

153 

591 

571 

GERMANY:     Imports  of  raisins,  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 

1928-1935 


Year 

From 

Percentage 

From  other 

Percentage 

United  States 

of  total 

countries 

of  total 

Total 

1,000  pounds 

Percent 

1,000  pounds 

Percent 

1,000  uounds 

1928. . . 

22,100 

29.8 

52,118 

70.2 

74,218 

1929. . . 

18,324 

24.1 

57,707 

75.9 

76,031 

1930. . , 

14,643 

18.  G 

63,897 

81.4 

78,540 

1931. . . 

16, 793 

22.2 

58,965 

77.8 

75 , 758 

1932. . . 

14,647 

18.5 

64,422 

81.5 

79,069 

1933. . . 

11,817 

12.2 

84,688 

87.8 

96,505 

1934  

10,895 

10.4 

94,177 

89.6 

105,072  I 

1935  

I  2,077 

1.7 

120,012 

98.3 

122,059 
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GERMAN  IMPORTS  0?  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  CONT'D 


GERMANY:     Imports  of  raisins  from  principal  countries  of  origin 
other  than  the  United  States,  1928-1935   


Year 

Greece 

Turlcev 

Italy 

Iran 

0  thers 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

1,000  poxinds 

1.000  rounds 

1928  

13,102 

36,828 

2,138 

1929  

13,597 

39,338 

835 

3,837 

1930  

,  14,147 

41,577 

937 

"  1,052 

6,134 

1931  

13,488 

30,143 

393 

9,  622 

5,319 

1932  

11,318 

32,926 

813 

16,489 

'  2,876 

1933  

19,927 

44,415 

730 

13 , 939 

5,677 

1934  

20,587 

65 , 35  8 

578 

3,170 

4,484 

1935  

23,022 

92,116 

35 

1,610 

3,229 

GERMANY:     Imports  of  unpolished  rice,  from  the  United  Sta.tes 
and  other  countries,  1928-1935 


From 

Percentage 

From  other 

percentage 

Year 

United  States 

of  total 

countries 

of  total 

Total 

1,000  pounds 

Percent 

1,000  pounds 

percent 

1,000  pounds 

1928  

341,655 

100.0 

341, 656 

1929  ... 

1 , 345 

0.4 

.  308,647 

99.6 

309,992 

1930  

485 

0.2 

317,461 

99.8 

317,946 

1931  

1,798 

0.3 

.  602,780 

99.7 

604,578 

1932  

1 , 275 

0.2 

581,108 

99.8 

582,383 

1933  

1,993 

0.5 

425,223 

99.5 

427,216 

1934  

7,212 

1.5 

484,709 

93.5 

491,921 

1935  

845 

0.3 

331,750 

99.7 

332,605 

GERMANY:     Imports  of  unpolished  rice  from  principal  countries  of  origin 
 other  than  the  United  States,  1928-1935  


Year 

Italy 

British 
Indie 

Nether land 
India 

Siam 

Others 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1928  i 

1 , 679 

323,014 

2,319 

4,040 

5,304 

1929  

1,752 

301,436 

2,050 

2,610 

799 

1930  

570 

311,595 

1,364 

:            171  ' 

3,761 

1931  

832 

555,891 

4,387 

404 

30,766 

1932  

4,222 

484 ,742 

46,499.  .  . 

14,610 

31,035 

1933  

10,351 

388,590 

2,092 

16,102 

5,078 

1934. . . . 

53,260 

385,307 

2,473 

40 , 720 

2,946 

1935  

82,857 

213,052 

115 

9,471 

21 , 254 
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UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-March,   1934-35  and  1935-36 


July 

-March 

Commodity  exported  : 

Unit  . 

Quantity  ; 

Value 

1934-35  . 

193  5-36  ; 

1934-35 

1935-ot 

! 

1 , 000  ; 

1 , 000 

ANIMALS  MID  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS:  j 

Thousands 

Thousands' 

dollars 

dollars 

No.  ; 

10 

2 

360  . 

Dairy  products :  I 

Lb. 

616 

833 

180  ; 

•214 

Lb. 

1 , 046 

821 

211 

■    ■  186 

Milk-  ! 

Gal. 

53 

66 

47 

41 

Lb. 

6,810 

2,512 

846 

305 

Lb. 

2,069 

2,310 

468 

498 

Lb. 

30 , 409 

19 ,876 

1 , 957 

1 , 346 

Lb. 

1,375 

1,525 

415 

470 

Doz. 

1,297 

1,418 

352 

423 

Meats  and  meat  products:  I 

Beef- '  ; 

Lb. 

4 ,  532 

3 , 608 

661 

6<oo 

Lb. 

8 , 304 

3  ,916 

572 

oyo 

Lb. 

2,084 

1 ,276 

669 

404 

Lb. 

14,920 

8  ,800 

1,902 

.1 ,425 

Pork-  : 

Lb. 

471 

n  A 

84 

A  'Z 

Lb. 

24 , 016 

2 , 727 

2  . 826 

Ane. 
4t  (  O 

Lb. 

24 , 487 

r>  oil 

2,811 

O    O  CO 

c  ,  oby 

^±o  ( 

Lb. 

9  , 967 

2  ,755 

1 , 137 

Lb. 

46 ,819 

33 , 198 

7,29  6 

D  ,  OoO 

Sides,  Cumber. &  Wiltshire. .  j 

Lb. 

329 

387 

47 

71 

Lb. 

12,061 

4,692 

;  1,036 

639 

Lib. 

8,048 

5,838 

•  2,911 

2,054 

Lb. 

101, 711 

49 , 682 

15,296 

10 , 618 

Lb. 

tZ  ^  A 

514 

A  ~\  A 

414 

on 

77 

Lb. 

1 , 244 

1,185 

;  269 

'.       ■    287  1 

Other  canned  meats  including  j 

Lb. 

781 

928 

;  144 

i  225 

Lb. 

974 

i  803 

j  230 

;  215 

Lb. 

1,682 

i  927 

:  328 

217 

Other  meats,  incl.  edihle  offal: 

Lb. 

23, 136 

12,539 

;  2,271 

1,732 

Lb. 

144,962 

75,278 

20 , 530 

14,796 

Meat  extracts  and  "bouillon  ■ 

Lb. 

1  134 

:  90 

j  135 

130 

Lb. 

:      28 , 406 

•  19,899 

5,137 

4,219 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products, 
July-March,  1934-35  and  1935-36  cont'd. 


July-Mo-rch 

Commodity  exported 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

•       1Q7/I  7C 

li;00— oc 

l^O^r— OD 

XyoD— OO 

.HXM  xl.JvLo  ATiU   >ijJ  1  WiilJ_i    Cr^JU,     uUJN  X    JJ  J 

X  ,  UJU 

X  ,  UUU 

Oils   PTiri    ~F  pf.        ari  ma  1  • 

•  ino  u.os.nu.0 

inOU.Sc.IlU.b 

U.0  X  Xcix  b 

CLOXXcix  b 

Lard 

T,h 

pm  ^np 

,      &UX  ,  OU/C 

R7  AAA 

X  C  ,  X  Dj 

Tiprd  npntrpl 

T."h 

X ,  so  1 

4oo 

xoy 

OS 

Dleo  oil 

Xj  u  . 

11 , loo 

0 ,  fU  7 

O  or? 

T"h 

0 ,  oa  0 

2,  00  r 

o<dx 

2  rl 

Q  f  c  o     1  y"i  o     nn  <^     ~f*  «-i  4*  4"  -  r    o  ^4  <1  n 

LD  . 

"2    Ql  Q 

0 ,  ciy 

1,3/0 

ids!  4 

loo 

T  Ti 

DO  f 

1  'ZAPi 
JL  ,  Of±U 

X<oU 

H  til  pt*  PTii^npl    ni  1  ^        ~p£>  1"  q   pf  p 

V             X      C-J-l  XHIC^X     w  J.  J_  o     Q£  -L:_7.,vO|CUU# 

T"h 

X  ,  uo  0 

m  _  _        t       _"t     "i      _r»  j. 

Lb. 

243,165 

SI , 735 

13, 924 

9,910 

/iL'oriL  TABLE  PRODUC  T  S : 

n   -p  -p  /-\ 

Lb. 

4,  698 

6,  664 

923 

1,114 

Cotton, unmid. (Bales  of  500  Id.) 

Bale 

4,068 

5  ,351 

264,305 

328,277 

Bale 

189 

235 

4,  738 

5,  664 

x  n  l  l  s ; 

A  nn 1  a c 

_D  SKt  . 

197 

1 , 017 

329 

2,053 

Box 

cr  70.C 

5 , 080 

5,7^4 

? ,  519 

8,32o 

Bui, 

b  <4 

1 , 426 

2 , 899 

5,  990 

~"^Y"  A  &  r\ 

LD. 

18 ,15^ 

29,919 

1 , 676 

2,  500 

fl      7^  "!  P  n  f  C          /S  "V  A  r\  /3 

LD. 

12 , 058 

25,075 

2, 013 

3,492 

P1  T1  Grid  "P -i  A  *^ 

Box 

513 

632 

1 ,383 

1,360 

±J0X 

2,105 

3,  657 

5,  649 

9, 125 

Pep  Y«Q          "P  T*;-  oVl 

LD . 

100,229 

122 , 884 

3, 858 

4,  746 

Lb, 

124 , 104 

189,402 

7,102 

8,372 

Ld. 

80 , 405 

97,020 

4,140 

4,  617 

P1  O  Y"l  Tl  »Tj  /3       "P  >-r-     -5  +■ 

Ld. 

O'JU  t3(( 

14, ODD 

OT  COP 

oX ,  o<d/o 

rains  ,   1 10  j.r  azid.  meal : 

B2.rl6v.   exr*] ncH  rp  fl  onr 

3,823 

8,073 

2,871 

4,354 

Buckwheat,  excluding  flour  

Bu. 

29 

a/ 

21 

a/ 

Corn ,  inc lading  c ornne al  

Bu. 

2,212 

454 

1,944 

547 

Malt   

Bu. 

75 

16 

:  86 

23 

Oats,  including  oatmeal  

Bu. 

705 

850 

956 

948 

Rice,  including  flour,  meal, 

end  "broken  rice  

Ld. 

46,779 

83,258 

1,554 

2,570 

Rye,  excluding  flour   

Bu. 

a/ 

6 

fi/ 

:  6 

Wheat   

Bu.  : 

2,979 

2S5 

1,921 

234 

Fneat  flour  h/   

Bbl. 

3,117 

2,416 

13,240 

11,348 

Wheat,  including  flour   

Bu. 

17,630 

11,590 

15,151 

11,582 

Continued  - 
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Commodity  exoorte< 


VEGETABLE  PmroOTS.  COllili^ 
Oilseed  prodnrvhg. 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  ...JL  ton 

Linseed  calce  and  meal  .. 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude 

Cottonseed  oil,   refined  ...     !  Th" 
Sugar  (2,000  pounds)  ... 
ToJbacc_oJLeaf : 

Bright  flue- cured   

Burley   

Dark  fired  Ky.  &  Tennessee 

Dark  Virginia   

Maryland  and  Ohio  export 
Green  River  (Pryor) 
One- sucker  leaf  ... . 

Cigar  leaf   . . .  . 

Black  fat,  water  baler 'and 

dark  African   

Perique   

Total  leaf 


■  jfiily^Mar  ch_ 

Unit  :  _   .__.Saanti.tx.  L___tSj_I 


 .•-^4--35..j__19^5-j 


1934-.g5 


■e  •product g. 


a/  Le: 


Ton 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


 :  Lb. 

 i  Lb . 

tobacco    •'  TT) 

Tobacco  stems,   trimmings  and  "i 

scrap   

lege  tables : 

Beans,  dried   

Peas,  dried   

Onions   

Potatoes,  \7hite  .., 
Vegetables,  canned' 
Misc..  vegetfl.bi 


Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc. 

Glucose   

Hop  s   

Starch,  corn 
TOTAL  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS    • 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  I 

PRODUCTS   . . 
TOTAL  EXPORTS,  ALL j 

 ^COIvftiODITIES 

foreign  ^ricul^l^^^ 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dome 
than  500, 


Th^sands;  Thousands!' 


2 

115 
1,605 
2,495 

137 

323/261 
12  ,'208 
48,379  | 
8,'610  j 
4,397  i 
2,993  i 
668  : 
1,158  j 

6,322  - 
....  62J. 


9 

166 
300 
2,479  ' 
81  ■ 

'286,609 
7,065 
'38,955 
8,145  i 
4,618  : 
1,904  ;' 
1,014  j 
557  j 

8,039  ; 

90  " 


4,535 


,670 
361 


97,761 
1. 
5, 
1,789 
959 
"583 
53 
376 

1,022 


308^058 


— mj.  _22 


S-i~  356^996 J.  109.5$ 


•  18,948 

;  12,447 

|  3,965 

:       6 , 053 

j       2 , 606 

I  2,290 

!  12,801 

•  29,557 

:  59,585 

;  92,322 

22,513 

:  27,555 

3,386  , 

23,964  j 

26, Oh  6 

6,298  j 

6 ;  1*60  .. 

33,  RXQ  '. 

i 

I 

1935^36. 


115,728 
' 1 , 430 
4,  699 
1,993 
929 
289 
92 
320 

1,358 
~3JL 


126^69. 


558  : 

323 

200  f 

245 

122  : 

99 

'255  • 

578 

609  ; 

1,012 

2,185  ; 

2,747 

1,650  i 

968 

673  : 

686 

881 

-  U___2Q5_ 

'±.95?  ' 

603,978 

lestic  Commerce 


 L  Jl,  597 , -505  I,  806^200 

Compiled  from  official 


records  of  the 


Includes  flour  milled  in  United  Stat 


es  from  foreign  wheat. 
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COTTON,  UM.IASUFACTUBED:     Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries, 

March  1935  and  1936  and  August-March,  1934-35 
and  1933-36 

 (Pales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  to  which  exported 


August-March 


1 934-35 


1935-36 


1935 


1936 


3ales 


LONG  AND  SHORT  STAPLE: 

United  Kingdom   

Italy   

France   

Germany   


bpaxn   

Poland  and  Danzig  .... 

Sweden   

Belgium   

Netherlands   

Portugal   

Soviet  Russia  (Europe) 

Other  Europe   

Total  Europe   

Canada   

Japan   

China   

British  India  

Other  countries   

Total  exports   

Total  imports  a/  a  . 

Net  exports   

L INTERS: 

Ge  rmany   

United  Kingdom   

France  

Netherlands   , 

Belgium   

Other  Europe   , 

Total  Europe   

Canada   

Japan   

Other  countries   , 

Total  exports 


582 
389 
312 
266 
196 
151 
68 
62 
46 
29 

68 


2.17( 


162 
1,256 
95 
39 
18 


3.746 


77 
3,668 

49 
34 
25 
16 

15 


141 


6 
16 
2 


166 


370 
684 
807 
843 
701 
993 
379 
818 
447 
262 
0 

897 


201 


079 
342 
057 
119 
Oil 


809 


863 
946 

198 
985 
990 
422 
189 
170 


0-4. 


251 
130 
242 


577 


Bales 


1,128 
301 
618 
663 
185 
215 
67 
150 
60 
46 

78 


3,512 


197 
1,273 

33 
7 
33 


5.058 


93 
4,964 

58 

46 

28 

26 

2 
q 


172 


6 
32 


732 
365 
827 
107 
081 
262 
235 
282 
239 
554 
0 

164 


57 
66 
18 
21 
23 
24 
7 
8 
4 
2 


869 


241 


457 
726 
615 
192 
348 


12 
53 

5 
18 

2 


207 


534 


649 
558 

555 
945 
186 
568 
694 
483 


10 
324 


431 


18 


058 
812 
765 


212.066 


.23 


300 
175 
178 
977 
603 
257 
620 
030 
667 
472 
0 

339 


483 
913 
598 
764 
490 


85-. 


373 
493 

390 
228 
782 
896 
0 

357 


,53 


536 
301 
902 


392 


Bales 

88,479 
36 , 148 
24,865 
79,067 
19,677 
12,687 
3,869 
7,925 
3,303 
3,209 
0 

3.684 


232.91: 


21 , 442 
108,613 
527 
0 

6,436 


419.951 


16,383 
403,548 

4,694 
1,418 
1,398 
5,555 
125 
 C_ 


13, 990 


587 
4,428 
 C_ 


19,005 


Fo re ign^gri cultural  Service 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes 
a/  Bales  of  478  pounds  net. 


Division.  Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 
tic  Commerce. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural 
products,   July-March',   1934-35  and  1935-36  a/ 


July-March 


Commodity  imported 

;  Unit 

Quant i ty 

Value 

i 

1934-35 

193  5-36  ; 

1934-35  ■ 

1935-36 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS : 

1 , 000  '; 

1,000 

Live  animals: 

•  Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars  • 

dollars 

Cattle   

'   No . 

lip 

2  4-F4  , 

P  031 

Xl'J^b  ,     V  cAUcp  \j    1  UI     UPut  CLj-Ii^  )  • 

!     J-  U  • 

6  456  ! 

3  1 

568 

"Kin 

:  3 

io  : 

567  : 

1,283 

Dairy  products* 

'  L"b. 

';          9  , 431 

4,802 

1,608  ; 

882 

1  Lb. 

|  1,123 

6,28.0 

97 

499 

Cheese- 

;  Lb. 

:        4,905.  . 

,  ,  .  4,556  . 

1,25.0, 

1,254 

Other  

;  Lb. 

i  31.515 

33 , 199. 

6.743  . 

7 , 440 

;  36,420 

.  .37,7.55.  . 

.  7... 9.93. 

8,694 

"    Gal . 

;b/ 

2 

.    1  . 

2 

Milk- 

Condensed  and  evaporated.. 

.  i    Lb . 

|   .  121 

.  .  .65.0. 

7.  , 

27 

!  Lb. 

:            245.  . 

5  ,589.  . 

25 

319 

Y/hole,   sk.  and  "buttermilk. 

. !    Gal . 

:            15. . 

.  24 

3 

5 

Egss  and  e^g  products: 

Eggs  in  the  shell  

'    Doz . 

;             232.  . 

....  240 

43 

42 

:  Lb. 

!  657 

.  1,543 

292 

685 

Yolks,  dried  

:    Lb . 

j        2,090.  . 

.  .  3  ,147 

176 

459 

:  Lb. 

:  .        305.  . 

8'4.4 

.  26 

151 

'  Lb. 

;     137  ,  757.  . 

c/ 

21,987  . 

.  39,943 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh  

;  Lb. 

:  2,177. 

5,065 

252 

339 

Beef  and  veal,  pickled,  etc. 

.1  Lb. 

!  723 

1,195. 

51 

•  85 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  

.1  Lb. 

Pi 

O.r  . 

2 

:  5 

ru  TK— 

'•  T."h 

i  588 

5,015 

;    .  76 

!  724 

Ham s ,  shoulde r s  and  "bacon.  . 

.'■    Lb . 

j         1 , 038 

7,941 

:  289 

;   :'  1,947 

Pickled , salted  and  other. . 

. :  Lb. 

392 

1 , 591 

;  153, 

! ,  426 

Pmil  t-,  y*\T    q  'n  r\    it  q  vn  p 

■  Tih 

;  748 

647 

250 

!  '  228 

M  e  n  "h  pnnTnprl  

1  Lb. 

;       47 , 007 

60,607 

;  3,024 

i  5,190 

0  the  r  c  arm  e  d  

!  Lb. 

>  143 

346 

:  32 

;  60 

Total  canned  

:  Lb. 

:       47 , 150 

60,953 

3,056 

;  5,251 

Other  meats- 

>      i  ■    ,  .-  ,    .2  -  ..1 

.:'  Lb. 

335 

1  672 

: "  42 

:  81 

iW 

0 

iW 

:  o 

Lb. 

:  53,172 

83,116 

4,171 

9,086 

:       10 , 549 

8,908 

6,783 

!  4,717 

:  103,198 

122 , 556 

4,366 

7 , 139 

.  i    Lb . 

46,097 

49,891 

54,855 

:  80,414 

75,619 

188,755 

11,410 

'  33,076 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  nrincipal  agricultural 
products,  July-March,  1934-35  and  1935-35  cont'd 


July-M 

arch 

Commodity  imported 

:  Unit 

!  Quantity 

Value 

■ 

1934-35 

-L.         kj  —  l_J  w 

1  O^A.  7R 
X  ^  <_  — —  oo 

1  Q"^A  'ZA 
X  t?00-rOO 

; 

1  000 

x  ,  \j\jyj 

VEGETABLE!  PRODUCTS: 

I 

^hfYii  nd 

Th  on     nd  c 

n  r\  \  ~\  q  t*  c 

U.U      lei.  O 

Cacao  "beans   

i  Lb. 

AAX  PAP 

OA  COS 

<sU,  o^ib 

Coffee   

j  L"b. 

"i     ic;n  -no 

l   /i  ao  on 
1 ,  4oc; ,  y  oo 

"I  M  T     nA  O 

lUo,  rUo 

105 , cl9 

Cotton, excl.  1  inters  (478  lbs.) 

i  Bale 

89 

X  WX 

6 , 36b 

Feeds  and  fodders: 

: 

Beet  pulo,  dried   

:  L.ton 

1  o 
i-d 

lb 

ol7 

323 

Bran,  shorts,  etc.- 

• 

Of  direct  importation  

'■  L.ton 

•               1  7a 

,                    X  I  U 

l  a  a 

'Z  ooo 

d,  (Od 

Withdrawn  "bonded  mills  

'.  L.ton 

t-JX 

R7 

1    1  A  A 
±  ,  Ix  o 

Q  OA 

y  ro 

Total  bran,  shorts,  etc.  . 

:  L.ton 

?0  A 

ono 

/I     O  *~1K 

4 ,  y 

!  Ton 

4 

o04 

29 

Oilcake  and  oil-cake  meal- 

Bean  (Soy)   

:  Lb. 

lUx | d\JL 

OK    O  AA 

1 ,  U1U 

A  AK 

Coconut   

:  Lb. 

1           OA  TDK 
i           ( O ,  f  dD 

CO    OK  3 

od , yob 

^/  o 

c4y 

i;o  k 

oyo 

■  Lb. 

;  83,934 

5,461 

940 

48 

■  Lb. 

!        17  41  A 

X  l  ,  ^  1.  ~ 

1  O  AQA 

1  A7 

t  on 

All  othe  r  

1  Lb 

'             A  AOQ 
D ,  *±  f  y 

O  ,  O^l 

bl 

'Y  A 

o2 

:  Lb. 

nnc  rjrn 

dOD,  SDO 

loU ,  4  ?0 

r>     O  *~i  ^ 

3, 

1 ,  loC 

Fruits: 

■  Bunch 

oo ,  oy  O 

'        OO, U4o 

lo,  207 

19,238 

j  Lb. 

1.    Q  P  P 
O  ,  ODO 

o ,  771 

24o 

238 

:  Lb. 

T  0  >3 

oy<o 

odo 

Dates   

:  Lb. 

AO  AAA 

AO.  A7^ 
OW  .     (  o 

T  PDA 
X  ,  OUO 

X  ,  r  fl 

S  Lb. 

R  7PA 

A  oon 

oD4 

oy  / 

•  Cu.ft. 

420 

72 

429 

111 

:  Lb. 

618 

2,845 

19 

55 

:  Lb. 

A  PDA 

1  OQ 

XUi7 

1  KQ 

xoy 

* 

§J 

145 

87 

Prepared  or  preserved  

:  Lb. 

2,995 

4,341a 

148 

208 

Products  of  the  P.I  

;  Lb. 

7,  705 

3,186 

448 

157 

!  Lb. 

937 

942 

91 

82 

Olivos  in  brine   

j    Gal . 

4,627 

4,243 

2,599 

2,288 

Grains  and  era in  products ■ 

\  Bu. 

8 , 058 

552 

6,140 

378 

Barley,  malt   

j  Lb. 

159,095 

197,191 

4,632 

4,999 

:  Bu. 

9,824 

29,260  ; 

5,370 

12,342 

;  Ba. 

11,918 

63  ; 

3,543  : 

27 

Continued 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural 

products,  July-March,  1934-35  and  1935-36  cont'd 


   —  ■  

 . 

July- March 

Homrnorli  tv  i nTnnvhprl 

TTn  i  t 

Quantity   : 

Value 

:  1934- 

1935-36  ; 

1934-35  , 

1935-36 

VE  GET  ABLE  PRO  OU "CTS" ' "  dOFT  I TOTETj~ 

—  

1,000  ; 

1,000 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars . 

TTvi  nl  p  An  p rl  ■ 

T  "h 

5 

811 

2,803  : 

135 

88 

m  p^npfl    or*   mi  1  1  ! 

Jj  u  .  • 

27 

937 

7,910 

772 

212 

2 

197 

2,781 

79 

103 

M  P  3  "1         "PI  P"i  IT*     oy^n    "K     olr-  qyi  * 

T  "n 

41 

T  or 

125 

.  19,001 

.  ,  .  .536 

313 

Bn .  : 

7 

477 

2,111 

4,224 

993 

Wheat,  grain-  ; 

TYl  ITT  Qrll  O      r5  4"      4  Oi      -v\  q  -y»     T-n  t  i 

JJU.0XdU.Lt;    cLO    ^t<j(p    p©i      (JUL  •      >  .  ■  ; 

Jt5U .  ; 

5 

r7  n  c 

396 

20,493 

5,275 

17,476 

Thn  +■  i  a  "hi  o    of    1  H^l    n/^    tt^I        o  /  I 
UUOldUlc    cl-lj                clQ    Val  .     6/  J 

"On  1 

iJU .  ; 

5 

C  r7 

573 

7,805 

3,915 

5,051  _ 

\f\  i  1  1  P  r\     i  Y*t     "K  r\y^  rl     J?«    o  vn  pi  v  4*     4-  r\ 

pnnni"T*ipQ    n  "l~  Vi  p  y    4*  ]i  ^  "n  rVnT^n 

jjU.  • 

rr 

o 

320 

5,541 

4,107 

;  4,547 

fir* on  ri  rl    i  n         f  1  nny   *F  p  r* 

■DLL  • 

 2  j 

J.  °~L 

3,101 

2,209 

'.  2,731 

T1  n  "h  n  1    v/h  pdI    xrr*  ti 

JJU-  • 

"1  o 

_  ._i  2. . 

Airr 

Udd 

36.945 

15,506 

;  29,305 

Whoat    f  1  nnr 

P,"hl 

1 

14 

.  5 

58 

Wh prif,      iyir»lnrli"n.c"  f  1  nm1 

"Rn 

(Job 

37 ,  0l0 

15, 511 

29,863 

TtfUt  S 



9,216 

13,051 

0  T  1 "  cs       ir  P  rrp  "f*  a  *h  ~|  p  • 

-/  J-  J-  O  9        V  "              CIU1  C-  * 

fl nop th i *h     nTnrln  p  t    p"F  *P  T 

T,"h 
Jj  u  . 

or>D 
<oUo 

ODC5 

260,837 

:  4,875 

9,687 

flnrn  nil 

T,"h 

1  O 

/'Jo 

20,966 

:  782 

i  1,333 

R o "t*  t, rin  Qppd  nil 

T,"h 

DO 

^  O/d 

106, 321 

••'  2,609 

'  6,203 

Tii  "n  c?p  prl  nil 

T,"h 

J- 

700 

:          76 . 

30 

Olivp   nil      pd  i  "hi  p 

T,"h 

XJ  • 

t:C 

50,032 

5,534 

j        6 , 224 

f)l  ivp  oil  iner'i'blp 

Lh 

XJ  U  • 

oo 

nnn 
I  I  i 

:      31 , 670 

I  ,  2,242 

2 , 248 

Pal  mlrPTTi p!  oil 

L"b 

XJ  u  • 

OAr/ 

i  33,436 

!  .  330 

!  lj347 

P'fil  moil    ...  .... 

L"b . 

XI  u  • 

1  l  S 
1J.O 

coo 

■  252,745 

!.  2,510 

8  j  604 

Peanut  oil   

Lh . 

O'JO 

;  40,048 

855 

1,929 

Lh. 

■  63,281 

1  853 

;  3,735 

Mscoesesd  oil  

Gal . 

^1  6 

;  8,740. 

J  1,075 

■  3,451 

Soybean  oil   

Ld  . 

XI  ^  • 

:  4 

540 

:  6,494 

:  146 

j  303 

Tunc  oi  1 

•  L"h 

XJ  «-J  • 

|  85 

430 

10.8,  699 

i  .5,-877 

14,068 

")il  <5pprl  =5  • 

■ '     -*J  o  ^  o  w_  o  « 

Oa^toT  bearm   

XJ  U  i 

i  71 

220. 

i  119,075 

!  1,389 

2,605 

:   L"b . 

;  259 

496 

!  3.83,225 

•  3,678 

8,097 

!  Bu. 

11 

074 

;  12,361. 

•  10,958 

11 , 504 

;  Lb. 

!  84 

104 

■  107,458 

1  1,833 

2,733 

a/ 

i  5,024 

3,746 

i  LTD. 

:  ?2 

426 

:  78,408 

j  8,759 

7,796 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

:  Ton 

■  o 

601 

■  2,203 

|  91,086 

104,693 

1  ■Gal. 

:  152 

336 

;  127,981 

:  6,i6i 

6,951 

Continued  - 
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UNI  TEE  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural 

products,  July-March,  1934-35  and  1935-35  cont'd 


Commodity  imported  j 

Unit 

«?>an  t 

ity 

Value 

: 

■  x 

934-35 

l?c4— 3o 

I  s  loo—  ob 

; 

1 ,  UUu 

1 ,  (JUL) 

VEGHSTABLE  PRODUCTS,  CONTINUED:  : 

'  err 
r. 

tious  an  1  3 

Thous 

an  is 

:  dallarj 

doll ars 

Lb. 

66, 

520 

±0 ,  (Job 

i  o  on  3 

Tobacco  leaf,  unmanufactured. .  : 

Lb. 

.oo,41 < 

47 , 336 

±  ( , (JUO 

,d± ,  cilO 

Tobacco  stems,  not  cut,  etc.   .  ; 

Lb. 

1      A  fi  1 

I,4ol( 

1, 

533 

>^A 
04 

Vegetables:  : 

Beans  -  ! 

Lb. 

do , 244 

12,136 

<  odo 

Lb. 

4,oo0 

6. 

575 

12o 

.  lob 

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos ,  dried  : 

Lb. 

.  9 , 854 

7,538 

326 

256 

Lb. 

.  3,099 

3,  857 

1  AP 
I'ic 

i  <cUO 

Lb. 

O  ,  O  d  ( 

.  .2, 

651 

lO'i 

Peas,  except  cowp's  &chickp  's-j 

Lb. 

D,Uib. 

..  2,726 

DAP 

Lb. 

4,200. 

063 

COB 

1  AQ 
x*±  o 

Lb. 

OT  AQ1 

22, 

896 

OUJ. 

Lb. 

. . ..2, 

9Q6. 

OCT 

25 

42 

Tomatoes ,  f re sh .  : 

Lb. 

:  :51, 838 

60, 

677 

1,449 

1,343 

Lb. 

r  85,223. 

.  ,111,634 

505 

o32 

Lb. 

; .58,880 

52,662 

2,389 

2,259 

Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc  j 

b ,  ±o(J 

libers,  vegetable : (2240.11). ton)! 

Ton 

2 

5 

y2  J 

2,429 

Ton 

5/ 

.  1 

98 

200 

Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmf'd.  | 

Ton 

33. 

.60 

2,165 

4,940 

Ton 

7 

9  • 

1,374 

1,936 

Ton 

30- 

35 

2,039 

3,669 

Ton 

48 

116 

3,413 

9,042 

Lb . 

732.330 

590. 

543 

87,042 

67,710 

TOTAL  PRINCIPAL  AGRI CULTURAL  i 
PRODUCTS    j 

626,222 

762,789 

TOTAL  AG-PI  CULTURAL  ! 

PRODUCTS    • 

703,158 

872,432 

TOTAL  IMPORTS ,  ALL  : 

COMMODITIES   '• 

1,301,015 

•  i" 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  official  records  of  the 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

a/    Excludes  Virgin  Islands  beginning  January  1,  1935. 

b/    Less  than  500. 

c/    Beginning  January  1,  1936  reported  in  value  only. 

d/    Reported  in  value  only. 

.e/    Unfit  for  human  consumption. 
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Index 


Page 

Late  cables   530 

Crop  and  Market  Prospects   531 

Agricultural  exports,  U.  S.: 

Index  numbers,  March  1936   538 

Principal  commodities, 

July-Liar ch  1935-36   537,564 

Agricultural  imports,  principal 

commodities,  July-March  1935-36..  568 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  IMPORTS, 

GERMANY,   1928-1935   543,563 

Apples,   exports,  U.  S., 

July-March  1935-36   535 

3arley: 

Area: 

Europe,  1935,1936   531 

Morocco,   1935,1936   532 

Rumania  (spring),  1935,1936....  530 
Yugoslavia^,   1935,1936   532 

Market  c ondi  t  i  on  s  ( mal t  ing ) , 

U.  K. ,  April  1936   532 

Butter,   export  subsidy, 

Prance,  April  26,   1936   542 

Corn; 

Acreage  (planned), 

Soviet  Union,   1936   532 

Harvesting  condition, 

Argentina,  April  1936   532 

Imports,  U.   S.,   1936....  ,  532 

Cotton,   exports,  U.S., 

August-March,   1935-36   567 


Page 


Prui  t : 

Crop  prospects,  1936: 

England  ,   535 

Prance   535 

Livestock  (hogs),  weekly  slaughter 

rate,  Germany,  May  11,  1936   530 

Meat  (pork): 

Import,  quotas,  U.  K. 

Jan.  1  -  Aug.  31,  1936   53'6 


.  Price  regulation  (bacon),  Denmark, 
April  7,   1936  -  Aug.  31,   1936..  537 
Oat  s : 
Area: 


Morocco,   193.5,1936...  ,   532 

Rumania,   1935,1936   530 

Spain,   1935,1936.,...   532 

Pears,   exports.,   U.  S.. 
.  July-March  1935-36....   535 

R:re  (spring),  area, 

.  Rumania,  1935, 1936. .,  .'. . .  530 

Sugar  (beet),  subsidy,  U.K.,  1936...  539 
Wheat: 

Area  (spring),  Rumania, 

1935, 1936   530 

Imports,   China,  July-March 

1935-36;   531 

Market  conditions,  China, 

May  1,  1936   531 

/Prices,  Shanghai,  May  1,  1936....  531 
Wool: 

Sales  open; 


Australia  (Sydney),  May  4,1936.  537 
United  Kingdom,  May  5,   1936....  530 


